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“Because I was nervous to my fingertips, 
my doctor started me on Postum.” 


“You can imagine how it worried me, when I found it 
hard to thread a needle! Of course I wasn’t sleeping 
very well, but I hadn’t realized how unsteady Id be- 
come. Time to see the doctor, I told myself. 

**Can’t find anything wrong,’ the doctor told me, 
‘unless maybe you’ve been drinking too much coffee.’ 
It seems some people can’t take the caffein in coffee. 
‘Change to Postum,’ the doctor advised. ‘It’s 100% 
caffein-free—can’t make younervousor keep you awake!’ 

“Well—I’ve been blessing the doctor and Postum 
ever since! My nerves are much steadier, I sleep much 
better and I really enjoy drinking Postum. My only 
regret is I didn’t change to Postum sooner!” 


Postum is 100% coffee-free. 
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\\) HO WOULD GuEss that he is the Bishop of Mexico as 


José Guadalupe Saucedo swings down from an old-style 


railroad coach and mounts a waiting horse for the trip 
into the mountains? By Mexican law he is forbidden to 
wear a clerical collar in public. His youthful appearance 
and self-effacing manner easily allow him to pass unnoticed 
in a crowd. But in spite of his appearance, those who greet 
him know and love this man as their leader. 

What does the Episcopal Bishop of Mexico do in a typical 


His 
Mission 
Is 


Mexico 


In a count 
and startlin 
Episcopal lead 
yesterday becon 


week? It is a hectic seven days. In addition to the usual 
meetings and appointments, there are the unusual demands 
imposed on the leader of a small minority group in an in- 
different or even hostile society. How do we educate our 
children? How do we safeguard church property? How 
can we inspire small scattered groups of Episcopalians to 
fulfill their redemptive role in this society? These are but 
a few of the hard questions with which 36-year-old Bishop 
Saucedo must contend, 
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men are standing on the 


juiet ways 
ges, a young 
relping | 


MONDAY: Men from St. 
Paul’s Church, La Colonia, 
in the State of Mexico, 
show their bishop (center) 
how they are progressing 
with the church plant. The 


roof of the church’s new 
parish hall, built with gifts 
from the women of the Dio- 
cese of Maryland. 


TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY Davip B. REED 


Sometimes his week is of special significance—for ex- 
ample, the Bishop’s homecoming. He was returning to the 
first Episcopal Church he had ever seen, where he had spent 
his earliest years. He was coming back among people whose 
way of life had changed very little since he was a boy, or 
since his grandfather had been a boy. 

It is in these rural people that the strength and stability 


of the Mexican Episcopal Church is to be found. Their life- 


long loyalty to the Church is impressive to the norteameri- 
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cano who is accustomed to seeing friends and relatives 
switch from church to church. The degree to which the 
Mexican Episcopalian is willing to sacrifice for the Church 
from what little he has is humbling to those who talk about 
sacrificial giving in a society of over-abundance. With 
crumbling adobe church buildings, and seldom any parish 
hall, these people show that the Church is people—God’s 
people whose lives are bound together by the Holy Spirit 
through the sacraments and the word of God. 
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TUESDAY: Clergy in the Mexico City 
area meet once a month. Bishop Saucedo 
attends this session at the rectory in Xolox 
Reyes. 


WEDNESDAY: Bishop Saucedo prepares for 
luncheon at the home of church members in the 
town of Xochitenco (pronounced shokeetenko). 
He had spent the morning in municipal offices 
clarifying ownership of land where an earthquake 
had destroyed the Episcopal Church. Proper sur- 
render of the land years ago to the Mexican govern- 
ment now guarantees the Episcopal Church’s right 
to rebuild despite local interference, 
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The Mexican Episcopal Church 
has had a difficult life 


THE Mexican Episcopal Church has existed through a 
hundred stormy years. It was born of the revolutionary 
spirit that brought Mexico independence and effectively 
broke the temporal power of its long-established state 
church. For half a century the /nglesia Episcopal Mejicana, 
known then as the Church of Jesus, struggled to keep 
alive. It was often encouraged by assistance from the 
north, but too often disappointed. With the creation of 
the Missionary District of Mexico in 1904, and, twenty- 
seven years later, by the election of its first Mexican 
bishop, stability and direction for this church were finally 
achieved. 

Historically this has been a rural church, ministering 
in scattered areas where the first priests of La Iglesia de 
Jesus went on evangelistic missions. Today it faces the 
challenge of an industrialized society that is rapidly mov- 
ing to the cities. It is a church preoccupied with educa- 
tion, a church that is only beginning to realize the full 
dimension of its social responsibilities. Like Mexico itself, 
the Episcopal Church is undergoing a transitional process. 
It can emerge from this period as a strong and completely 
relevant witnessing community, or it can sink into total 
obscurity. What the final outcome will be depends largely 
on the Church’s leadership at home and the understanding 
and support it receives from Episcopalians everywhere. 

Leadership rests entirely in the hands of Mexicans— 
bishop, priests, and laity. United States missionary per- 
sonnel serve the Mexican Church by teaching and minister- 
ing to the large Anglo-American community scattered 
over the country. There are thirty-eight Mexican priests 
today, several of whom studied at seminaries in the United 
States. All of these national priests have participated re- 
cently in clergy conferences directed at broadening hori- 
zons of the Church’s life. Gradually more second- and 
third-generation Episcopalians are to be found taking 
their places in Mexico’s growing middle class, often as a 
result of the emphasis on education within the Church in 
the past. These, too, contribute to the increasingly compe- 
tent leadership of the Church today. 

How much responsibility for the future growth of the 
Mexican Church rests with Episcopalians from the United 
States? That is harder to evaluate. Greater sensitivity and 
understanding will be required of Episcopalians who 
travel and live in Mexico. For financial resources the 
North American Church is sure to be called upon often, 
particularly for capital funds. But this giving must never 
make unnecessary the Mexican Episcopalian’s personal 
stewardship. The delicate balance required in such a pro- 


gram of support for a younger church is a critical re- 


sponsibility of the whole Episcopal Church both north 


and south of the Rio Grande. 
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THURSDAY: Lay reader Sr. Reuben Ramirez waits for 
Bishop Saucedo to visit his congregation at La Estancia, 
a full day’s ride by bus and train from Mexico City. 
The railroad station itself is a three-mile walk from town. 


FRIDAY: After services of Holy Communion and con- 
firmation at La Estancia, Bishop Saucedo fills in the 
church records as lay reader Ramirez and some of the 
members of the parish watch. 
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SATURDAY: After a short train trip from La Estancia, Bishop Saucedo is greeted by laymen with horses for the jour- 
ney to the parish of El Divino Pastor, Santa Ana, in the region where the bishop was born. The bishop will spend the 


night at a nearby farm. 


Today’s children: 


tomorrow s hope 


Tue Church in Mexico is acutely conscious of the need 
for education and Christian training of its young people. 
But restrictive government laws prevent the Church from 
running schools with any kind of religious instruction. 
The Church’s answer to this has been a system of eight 
hostels, or internados, where children live in a Christian 
community while they attend government-operated schools 
established in large centers. By this method children from 
rural areas have just as great an opportunity to fulfill 
their potentialities for the Church and society as those in 
major cities. One of the finest examples of this in the 
Church’s history is Bishop Saucedo, who himself lived in 
an internado for practically all of his school years. 


Santa Ana lay leader Sr. Castro is host to the bishop. Sr. 
Castro is an important man in the region because he has a 
small, gasoline-powered corn mill on his farm which grinds 
the grain for that staple of the Mexican diet, the tortilla. 
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Facing fields and mountainsides he used to walk over as a boy, Bishop Saucedo discusses crops and markets with farmer 
Sr. Margarito Garcia. Then he waits as burros laden with sisal for rope-making pick their way over the rocky trail 


toward the railroad station. 


SUNDAY: Bishop Saucedo speaks informally with confirmands and other members of the Santa Ana church. The build- 
ing itself was erected almost a century ago by a French priest who helped begin La Iglesia de Jesus, predecessor to the pres- 
ent Mexican Episcopal Church. After services, a fiesta for all Episcopal families in the area was held at a nearby farm- 


house to celebrate the bishop's coming. 
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prayer is private 
as well as corporate 
and there are definite 
do’s and donts about 
prayer, many of them 


supplied by Jesus Himself 


by Louis W. Cassels 


COLLEGE PROFESSOR paused to examine the 
titles on display in the tract rack of his Episcopal 
church. He visibly recoiled from one little green- 
and-white pamphlet which he found in a prominent 
This, 


carrying the ‘how to’ craze too far.” 


spot. he remarked to a companion, “is 

The pamphlet was entitled /nstructions in the Life 
of Prayer. 

Many sensitive and intelligent laymen share the 
professor’s distaste for any pamphlet, book or article 
which suggests that there are techniques in prayer. 

They love the beautiful and majestic formal pray- 


ers which we use in public worship. But they feel 
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that private prayer should be unstudied and un 


rehearsed, a spontaneous outpouring of the heart t 
God. 

Spiritual directors agree that spontaneous pray 
er has great value, and that it is appropriate fo 
any time, place or circumstance. 

But from the time of Jesus until now, they hav 


also insisted that there are rules to be learned an 
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disciplines to be practiced in prayer. When his 
disciples said, “Teach us to pray,” our Lord did 
|not respond with a lecture on spontaneity. He gave 
| very explicit and practical advice, including a model 


_ Over the centuries, hundreds of saints and scholars 
have contributed to a massive literature on prayer. 
§ One of the best recent additions is Prayer and Per- 
sonal Religion by the Very Rev. John B. Coburn, 
Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
$1). 

Outlined below are seven specific suggestions 
which have been commended by many Christians 
through the ages: 


Pray each day at the same time. No matter 
how many spontaneous prayers you may offer dur- 
ing the course of the day, you should also have a 
fixed, regular time for private prayer. Treat it as 
the most important appointment of your day, and 
don’t let anything intrude upon it or crowd it out. 
Some people pray best early in the morning, before 
they are involved in the day’s activities. Others 
“@ prefer to pray before retiring at night. The important 
ihing is to pick a time you can call your own, and 
stick to it every day. 


_Itis helpful to have a regular place, as well as 
a regular time, for prayer. It may be any place you 
find convenient, so long as it affords complete pri- 
vacy. Jesus recommended a closet. In the modern 
home or apartment, that might be translated into a 
bedroom or bathroom. Lock the door if possible. 
Your ability to concentrate on your prayers is di- 
rectly related to your assurance that no one will see, 
overhear, or interrupt you. 


_ The posture you assume in prayer does not 
matter to God, but it may make a great difference 
1 to you. You can stand, sit, kneel or lie down to pray. 
‘| Kneeling is a physical act of humility which helps 
‘many people to prepare psychologically for prayer. 
An uncomfortable position may be a distraction, 
| but one that is too comfortable—for example, lying 
| in bed—is likely to lead to drowsiness rather than 
“| concentration. 


Prepare for prayer with a brief period of 
devotional reading. This helps you to make the 
transition from the hectic world of daily routine to 
the quiet mood of prayer. It enables you to focus 
your attention on God, which is both the precondition 
and the purpose of prayer. 

The Bible is the supreme devotional book. Many 
experienced Christians begin their prayers by read- 
ing a psalm or a chapter from the New Testament. 
Other classics of devotional literature include the 
Confessions of St. Augustine and The Imitation of 
Christ. Two of the best modern devotional books are 
Daily Strength for Daily Needs by Mary Wilder 
Tileston (Grosset & Dunlap, New York) and A Diary 
of Readings by John Baillie (Scribners, New York). 
In the tract racks of most Episcopal churches, you 
will find excellent devotional booklets published by 
Forward Movement Publications (412 Sycamore St., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio), including the quarterly com- 
pilations of daily readings entitled Forward Day by 
Day. 


Pray as long as you need to or want to— 
and no longer. Jesus warned that long-windedness 
is not a virtue in prayer, and the model prayer He 
gave to His disciples has only sixty-seven words. 
Until you are far advanced in the spiritual life, you 
may find it difficult to sustain a genuine mood of 
prayer for longer than five or ten minutes at a 
stretch. It is better to pray briefly and regularly than 
to indulge in marathon prayers one day and then 
“skip” several days. 


Pray whether you “feel like it” or not. It 
is your will, not your fleeting emotions, which you 
offer to God in prayer. Even the greatest saints go 
through frequent “dry periods” when they do not 
feel the least bit prayerful. But they keep on pray- 


ing. 


Do not be ashamed to offer “‘selfish’”’ pray- 
ers, or to seek God’s help in “little” things. Jesus 
included in His model prayer a petition for bread, 
which is about as mundane a request as you can 
make. But you shouldn’t let personal petitions 
dominate your prayer. They are likely to do so un- 


continued on next page 
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less you deliberately practice other kinds. 

What other kinds? Spiritual directors have identi- 
fied four—intercession, confession, thanksgiving, 
and adoration. 


Intercession has been described as “loving your 
neighbor on your knees.” This is the prayer in which 
we seek God’s help for other people. It is important 
to avoid vague and meaningless generalities (“Please 
bless the poor and sick”’) and to pray for the specific 
needs of specific individuals. Some people feel that 
it is unnecessary and even presumptuous to call 
God’s attention to problems which He surely knows 
about or to seek His blessing for people whom He 
already loves more than we can. But our Lord ex- 
plicitly commanded us to pray for others, including 
those who hate, despise, and mistreat us. 


Christians who have practiced intercessory prayer 
are absolutely certain of its efficacy. It goes without 
saying, of course, that intercessory prayers for 
others, like petitionary prayers for ourselves, must 
always be offered in the spirit of Christ: a sincere 
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desire that “‘not my will, but thine, be done.” 


Confession is the prayer in which we acknowl- 
edge our sins and accept God’s forgiveness of them. 
Here again, it is better to be specific whenever pos- 
sible, remembering, however, that we have doubtless 
offended in many ways that we do not recall or recog- 
nize. In confession we humbly and contritely admit 
that we have become separated from God by our 
own sinfulness, and we open our lives to the healing, 
reconciling, restoring, uplifting grace of Him who 


loves us in spite of what we are. 


Thanksgiving means counting your blessings. As 
in the case of intercession and confession, it is always 
better to be specific—to thank God sincerely for 
particular good things in your life. The true spirit 
of thanksgiving also accepts the adversities of life, 
and sees even in them the merciful if sometimes 


mysterious hand of a loving Father. 


Adoration is considered the highest form of pray- 
er. It means lifting up your heart to God and saying 
in whatever words you find most meaningful that 
you acknowledge Him to be worthy of your utmost 
love and obedience. The Lord’s Prayer begins with 
a simple expression of adoration: “Our Father which 
art in heaven, hallowed be thy name, thy kingdom 
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TO KEEP A TRUE LENT 


IS this a fast, to keep 
The larder lean, 
And clean 


From fat of veals and sheep? 


IS it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 
The platter high with fish? 


IS it to fast an hour, 
Or ragg’d go 
Or show | 


A downcast look, and sour? 


NO; ’tis a fast, to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat 
And meat 


Unto the hungry soul. 


IT is to fast from strife, 
From old debate 
And hate; 


To circumcise thy life. 


TO show a heart grief-rent; 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin; 


AND that’s to keep thy Lent. 


Rosert Herrick (1591-1674) 
come, thy will be done... ” You will find many 
other beautiful and majestic prayers of adoration in 
the Psalms and in the Book of Common Prayer. The 
Te Deum, the Benedictus canticles, the Jubilate Deo, 
and especially the Gloria in Excelsis are hymns of 
adoration which we can call our own, or use for 
models, in private prayer. q 
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Jane Falke’s hospital calls are appreciated by patients, many of whom have no other visitors. As church worker 
im charge of St. Alban’s Mission, Yerington, Nevada, Jane calls also regularly on the forty member families. 


Jane gets around the area in her Volkswagen. United 


Thank Offering funds provided the money for the car. 


“i 

M Y animals are a lot of company and a big protec- 
tion, but not much help as a general rule. When I fell off 
a ladder in the parish hall and cracked some ribs, they 
didn’t help a bit. My cat walked on me as I lay on the 


Building the Church in the West 


WOMAN AT WORK 
—-WATCH OUT! 


by Thomas M. Magruder 


that, I decided that I wasn’t mortally wounded, and got 
up to finish decorating the hall for our Whitsunday celebra- 
tion.” 

This was just another day in Jane Falke’s life at St. 
Alban’s Mission. 


continued on next page 
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Jane Falke 


Jane Falke of Yerington, Nevada, is 
one of 455 professional women churchworkers in 
the Episcopal Church. 


Each of these women, in order to qualify for 
membership in the Association of 
Professional Women Church Workers, must 
complete a two-year program in a church 
training school or seminary, or have 

an equivalent amount of training and 
experience. Miss Falke herself is a graduate 
of St. Margaret's House, Berkeley, California. 


Once qualified, a woman may be employed in 
any one of a variety of jobs by a parish, 
diocese, or department of the Church’s 
National Council. Missionary work, 

Christian education, and college work are only 
a few of the possible areas. Jane’s work 

as a home missionary illustrates one important 
field which women churchworkers can enter. 
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Woman at Work 


Her job demands of her most of the chores associated 
with the rector of a medium-sized parish. Once a month, 
a priest travels ninety miles from Reno to celebrate the 
Holy Communion. 

On other Sundays, Jane and lay reader Arnold Martin, 
vice-principal and teacher in the local school, conduct 
Morning Prayer. The bell, rung by a rope hanging through ~ 
the ceiling. calls the congregation to worship, the organist 
takes her place at the little pump organ, the crucifer stands _ 
ready with the wooden processional cross, and the service 


continued 


begins. 

The ringing of the bell every night at seven o’clock for _ 
Evening Prayer tells the town that the Church is there 
with its message. Often there is no visible congregation, — 
but as Jane observes. “There are some you can’t see.” | 
Sometimes a woman, an old man, or a tourist will be 
present, and as often as not, if the door is open, a dog 
or a cat. 

Besides her duties within the sanctuary, Jane instructs — 
candidates for Baptism and confirmation, superintends the 
church school, directs the women’s work, and conducts 
meetings of the mission council. She calls on the people 
in their homes, visits at the hospital and the jail, conducts 
the annual Every Member Canvass and the vacation Bible 
school, and puts out the church bulletin. 

In addition, during the past three years, she has cleared 
scrub willows off three lots, chopped piles and piles of 
kindling, planted and tended a flower garden, helped wage — 
a successful war against the houses of prostitution in the | 
county, found homes for several dogs. collected tons of 
rummage, transported children to church for various and 
sundry activities, pulled a million weeds, and painted the 
three rooms in which she lives. i 

The Yerington area has a population of 1,713; the town 
is surrounded by ranches. Most of the people work at the — 
Anaconda Company copper mine three miles from the 
town limits: 1,087 live in a company-operated housing — 
area. Weed Heights, complete with swimming pools, bowl- 
ing alleys, and a golf course, but no church. Jane ministers — 
to these people as well as to the townspeople and ranchers — 
from the surrounding area, 

Like many other churches in this country, St. Alban’s — 
has a building too small for its congregation, and a set of 
plans for a new and larger structure. Already the people — 
have put a lot of work into getting ready for the new 3 
church. and Jane is right in the midst of it. She is not — 
afraid to try anything that has to be done, from decorating — 
for Whitsunday to digging trenches for a new sewer line. — 

So far. no job has been too large for Jane and her 
people. Plans for the new church included moving the old 
building from its corner site to an adjacent lot, leaving the 
corner clear for the new building. It made an ideal loca- 
tion, but moving the old church meant a big job. The 
movers wanted a thousand dollars for the job. The mis- 
sion’s bank account was like most small-church accounts— 
very small, A building fund was begun, with a chart to | 
show the fund’s progress. With the first gift of five dollars, La 
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W hether it’s digging foundations, planting grass, or clearing scrub, Jane pitches right in. 


Inspeciing the results of some of the work are 
Jane and the author, who is known to the 
congregation as Father Tom. 
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a red line was colored in to show the amount. It grew fast, 
and before long, the first thousand had been collected. “I 
remember George, a boy in the church school.” Jane says. 
“He stood looking at that chart. Finally he said, “Gosh, it 
sure works: I'll have to make me one of those charts.’ ” 

With money in hand, the congregation went to see the 
movers again. They were told that the chimney and fire- 
place would have to come down. With the warden, Frank 
Helfert. supervising, Jane hauled the bricks away. Next, 
they had to take off the foundation boards: Jane and Mr. 
Helfert managed that too. In the meantime, she and others 
had been clearing the adjacent lot, pouring forms for the 
concrete foundation, digging trenches for the water and 
sewer lines, and moving a garage out of the way. And 
the building was moved. 

By then, the building fund was down to only five dollars, 
which was hardly enough for the new church. The drive 
for money went on. Last summer the fund topped $3,000, 
and recently another $3,000 was received from the Home 
Department of National Council. With this much on hand, 
St, Alban’s has been able to borrow enough to start build- 
ing. The dedication has been set for Easter, 1961, and. if 
the past record holds true, Jane and her colleagues will 
make it. 

Jane has quite a few other jobs along with the building 
project. Like any minister, she deals mostly with people— 
sick people, well people. those in trouble, those who are 
hungry or lonely or have problems, or people who just en- 
joy sitting and talking for a while. Making calls almost 

continued on next page 
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Woman at Work continued 


‘very day. Jane has no trouble getting to see all forty 
amilies in the mission quite often. 

One place she especially enjoys visiting is the hospital. 
jane tries to see all of the patients every day. Amazing 
is it may seem, many sick people have no one to visit 
hem. Their days are long and lonely. A visit from Jane 
‘an change their whole outlook, and cheer up their day 
yeyond measure. 

Jane also carries a norma! load of counseling with 
‘+hurch members, or others, who have questions or prob- 
ems, ranging from a young person wondering what college 
1e should attend, to a parent whose daughter is unmarried 
ind about to become a mother. Jane always has time in 
ver schedule for anyone who wants to consult her. 

Since Yerington is on the main highway between Reno 
ind Las Vegas, many people come to the church needing 
i meal or a place to stay for the night. Jane has many 
stories to tell about these visitors. 

“There was the old couple, both over seventy, who came 
just in time for our service of evening prayer. When [| an- 
nounced the hymn, Abide With Me, the man enthusiasti- 
cally offered to have his wife play the organ, but she 


pleaded that she was just too tired, so we sang without ' 
he music. Afterwards, we fixed up a bed in the hall, using iT Rae ae 

4 es Hobbies are put to use at St. Alban’s. Parishioner 
Dorothea Damon entertains the church school children 
with her handmade marionettes. She also teaches the 
youngsters how to manipulate the strings, so that 


they can give shows for each other. 


1 mattress from rummage collected for the annual sale. 
They were grateful for a bed, such as it was, and the 
woman said, ‘And, Honey, in the morning you won’t have 
any trouble,’ I thought to myself, ‘Well, we'll see.’ 

“In the morning, much to my surprise, she was right. 


There was no trouble at all. I wanted to give them break- 


When the congregation bought an Episcopal Church flag The children’s interest extends to the annual carnival, 
recently, Jane showed it to the church school classes and when all hands are put to work. The younger parishioners 
explained the meaning of the various parts of the design. seem to find the refreshment stand especially attractive. 
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The present church building was moved a year ago to a new site (above) to make room for a larger church to house the 
growing congregation. Jane and the congregation hope to have the new church ready for dedication by Easter Day. 


i fast, but they wouldn’t hear of it, so I gave them a little 
money. As they left, they kept turning around to wave and 
call to me, ‘Thank you, thank you. We'll always remember 
our night in the church. We'll never forget you. Goodbye, 
Dearie.’ ” 

Another time, Jane took in a “poor old crippled man” 
for a couple of meals while he was in town “putting out 
the gospel,” as he said. His pockets were bulging with 
soiled and tattered tracts. She asked if he had any family, 
and he replied, ““No, only me, and sometimes I’m too much.” 

Yerington is growing; so is the rest of Nevada. In fact, 
it is the fastest-growing state in the country. Among the 
residents, more than six out of every ten have no church 
affiliation at all. This means a big job to be done in Yer- 
ington and the rest of Nevada. Jane Falke and her congre- 
gation are doing their best to get that job done. < 


For everyone at St. Albans, building the new church has meant hard work, as well as much satisfaction. For Jane 
Falke, this work has always come second. Her first job is the pastoral care of her flock. Here she leaves the 
hospital with Mrs. Thomas Magruder, wife of the author, after visiting with patients. 
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What Is the “Good News 


Why are we Christians? Why has an obscure event 


years ago changed the tides 


contributing editor Henry Thomas Dolar 


A. A TIME we call nineteen hundred years ago, there 
transpired in Galilee and Judaea certain events that to all 
the world called Western have ever since been known as the 
gospel. It is a word that means, quite literally, “good news.” 

The men and women who first used that word to describe 
those events used it as a word of their common speech, with 
every sense of relief, immediacy, and personal rejoicing 
that those two words in modern English connote. 

To these downtrodden, sorrowful, and depressed folk of 
a weary, hopeless time two thousand years ago, the news 
was so good as to be galvanizing. Without being able to 
account for the action even to themselves, the first small 
band of them threw prosperous businesses and assured live- 
lihoods to the winds to wander about nomadically at the 
heels of a man who spoke to them much of the time in rid- 
dles, and was himself an enigma of enigmas. 

More, he was so plainly dead set on walking into the 
worst kind of trouble with a most iron-handed and tyran- 
nical political authority and military conqueror that any 
child or fool could see where he was bringing himself and 
taking them. When the inevitable had happened, and this 
man had been executed as a common criminal, and the little 
band had scattered in terror, the riddles began to answer 
themselves. 

Then the realization of what the good news meant and 
who had been its bearer overwhelmed them so powerfully 
that these ordinary, insignificant little people became im- 
pelled, at the well-counted and very certain cost of personal 
martyrdom, to carry the glad tidings to the far edges of the 
known world. They found in themselves a drive that ac- 
complished this task in fifty years, a feat that today, from 
the same point of departure to the same goals, would be 
stupendous, if possible at all. 
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The men and women they were able to convince of the 
good news and the way of life and thought it revealed de- 
veloped a gladness of heart and sunniness of disposition 
which others soon recognized as characteristic of them. The 
gladsome light that seemed to shine from the faces and 
lives of these simple, uneducated, working-class people, and, 
indeed, in some strange way to transform them, disclosing 
in their humble persons undreamt-of capabilities and poten- 
tialities, almost immediately brought to their ranks, 
across wide social and cultural gulfs, the best minds of 
their time. 

What was the good news that wrought such astonishing 
metamorphoses in individual lives in that long-bygone 
day, that set by the ears as solidly entrenched an empire 
and civilization as this world has ever seen, that ran like 
wildfire through one of the most complex and highly devel- 
oped secular cultures of all human history? What is the 
good news that, after long searching of heart and ponder- 
ing, we are compelled to declare capable in the here and 
now of working the same alchemy upon the disillusioned, 
sick-at-heart world of this day? The good news then is the 
good news now. It is one and the same; it is this: 

This life is not the end of all being for any man or 
woman. The Creator of all life and of the physical world 
we see and feel, by His own initiative each day anew, puts 
it within the power of the very least of us, if we choose it, 
to begin in this life and to perfect in some other the reali- 
zation of an individual, personal destiny surpassing the 
wildest dreams of the human imagination. 

Not only has He supplied us with the means of sur- 
mounting the barriers that otherwise would surely keep us 
from that destiny, He has taught us a way to make those 
very barriers defeat themselves and serve instead to help us 
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of Christianity? 


that “happened” two thousand 
of history? In a brilliant new series 


‘takes a fresh look at our faith 


toward that goal. Ever so long ago, it was so much more 
simply and beautifully said, “For God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life” 
(JoHN 3:16). 

All this is up-to-the-minute news, because it has come to 
pass only within the last few hours. 


A. THAT happened nineteen hundred years ago, 
someone says, and what is supposed to be electrifying about 
a fact out of ancient history? 

Pray tarry a minute, my impatient scoffer, and let us 
consider. 

What is a day? What is a year? A day is the time it 
takes the earth to make one rotation on its axis, any school 
child can answer, and a year is the time it takes the earth 
to complete one revolution about the sun. So the event we 
are talking about took place nineteen hundred of these rev- 
olutions ago. Of course it did, but only then? Is that all? 
What is this time that we are measuring out and back so 


confidently? 


Let us imagine ourselves removed from the earth to a 
point in the heavens from which in a single sweep of the 
eye we can take in our entire solar system. From where we 
stand, the sun, we may say, appears to be a sphere ten feet 
in diameter, a glowing, fiery ball. Our earth, on that scale, 
is a sphere in diameter only one inch. But where is it? 
What? A fifth of a mile away? Supposing that we can 
identify it at all: a one-inch sphere at a fifth of a mile dis- 
tance can appear even in the night-blackness of outer space 
as scarcely more than a mere point of light. And now we 
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by Henry Thomas Dolan 


may expect to see it circle about this central ball of fire in 
an orbit two-fifths of a mile in diameter. 

But we are disappointed, because it seems to be immov 
able. Why do we not see it rotate and revolve in its twe 
motions, one on its axis, the other around the sun? Becaus« 
we have not been at this vantage point long enough. Ther 
how long must we cool our heels here in order to see these 
works show some life? Any school child can answer: only 
wait one day, and you will see that distant point of ligh' 
turn once upon itself. If you watch for one year, you wil 
have seen that same point of light swing in a tremendous 
circle away from and back to the precise position it now 
occupies, Is this as fast as these bodies really move, anc 
was it for this slow-motion show that we came all this way? 
Does it all move no faster than the table model planetar. 
iums we build in our schoolrooms? 

Even the human, finite mind, it seems, rebels at the snail’s 
pace of such celestial dynamics. Now, if even the human. 
finite intelligence grows impatient at not so very greatly 
altered a view of its own habitat, what are we to conclude 
concerning the divine, creative intelligence that fashioned 
each of these bodies and set it in its ordered place? Must 
the Almighty God sit for one mortal day, or one mortal 
year, to have this earth complete one or the other of its 
motions? It is inconceivable. 

What then is the speed of these movements? As soon as 
we once so much as imagine the earth making one of its 
rotations or revolutions faster than at the rate we call a day 
or a year, to that degree we have, for the twinkling of an 
eye, abandoned the time scheme we have lived by all our 
lives and all our history. When we go to the movies and 
look at that one of the newsreels in the title-frames of which 
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WHEN he is not practicing law in a Phila- 
delphia courtroom or walking through the 
mountains of Pennsylvania and Vermont 
searching for rare birds, Henry Thomas 
Dolan is most likely to be found busily 
jurthering the work of the Episcopal Church 
through the many national and diocesan 
committees and commissions on which he 
serves. He is also a licensed lay reader. 
Recently he has found time for one other 
enterprise, that of completing a book being 
published this month by Morehouse-Barlow 
under the title The Divine Dimension. Sec- 
tions from The Divine Dimension will ap- 
pear in article form in THE EPISCOPALIAN 
beginning with this issue, Although this is 


Mr. Dolan’s first full-length book, he has 


contributed articles to Episcopal and legal journals, and is one of the contributing 
editors of this magazine. 

In addition to his interest in the feathered kingdom, Henry and his wife, Alice, also 
collect the writings of famous and little-known English authors, whose works line the 
shelves of their pre-Revolutionary stone home, built on the side of a hill near Newtown 
Square, Pennsylvania. The Dolans are members of St. Alban’s Church, Newtown 
Square, where Mr. Dolan has been rector’s warden and vestryman. 


What Is the “Good News’? continued 


we see the terrestrial globe rotating in 
front of us, we are abandoning our 
own time scheme right then, without 
realizing it, because, as represented, 
that globe is rotating at the rate of 
about a week per minute. 


HERE does our sense of time 
come from? It derives from some 
source that makes us all, essentially, 
agree in our individual perception of 
it without the wide variations to be 
expected if it were, for each person, 
one of the functions of his individual 
mentality, such as imagination or in- 
ventiveness. Is there not somewhere in 
the universe an absolute measure of 
time from which we all take our idea 
of it, and which will confirm our com- 
mon observations? There is none. You 
will search in vain: nowhere in the 
universe will you find any absolute 
measure of what constitutes a day or 
a year. The measure we hold in com- 
mon is one purely relative to us as 
human beings. 

Time as we humans know it is noth- 
ing more than a characteristic of, or the 
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quality of, the blood and tissue of 
which we are made. It is from the kind 
of bodies we possess that we have our 
sense of time. We have bodies that will 
endure threescore and ten trips around 
the sun, more or less, and a year is 
one-threescore-and-tenth of the total 
quality of the fabric issued us for this 
stage of our journey. But of whatever 
may be the absolute speed of planetary 
movement in the solar system, our 
bodies tell us nothing. 

Look at the spaniel, snoring on the 
hearth rug. Time is a different thing 
even for him, because his blood and 
tissue are different from ours. Do you 
think for a moment that at age eleven 
he will lay himself down for the last 
time, feeling that his life is being cut 
off short? On the contrary, he will 
know himself to have come to the end 
of a long, full, happy. well spent life. 
Our day may be a week for him, our 
month a year. That is why he greets 
you so rapturously when you return 
from no more than a five-minute ab- 
sence, and why he sleeps twenty times 
or more between sunrise and sunset. 

The late Lecomte du Noiiy developed 
scientific proof that our human sense 


of time is in the blood and bone of the 
body we inhabit. His painstaking re- 
searches comparing the rate at which 
human tissue restores itself in wounds 
of patients young and old demonstrated 
conclusively that, both physiologically 
and psychologically, time flows four 
times faster for a man of fifty than for 
a child of ten. The same wound heals 
itself in one day of the child’s life, but 
takes four days of the man’s life. 

Here we come upon one fact that is 
quite certain: of whatever God made 
our bodies, He did not make them of 
His own substance. Then He is some- 
how above, beyond, outside, and utterly 
free from the sense of time that is part 
of them. By a line of reasoning that 
admits the deficiencies of the very 
powers we reason with, we thus come 
to discern that God, in His infinitude 
and eternity, must by logical necessity 
be free of the slavery to clock and 
calendar in which we work out the span 
of our mortal days. We do not know 
how such a thing may be, but we have 
been told, and now see it to be true of 
necessity, that in the mind of God, our 
past, our present, and our future are 
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CHOIRMASTERS 
oe EVERYWHERE 


AT LAST... ARE GRATEFUL! 


An Entire Library of 
Singable Choral Arrangements 


A new era of truly pleasurable singing for every choir ... even small and 
untrained! singable . . . effective! The drudgery gone . .. the beauty enhanced! 


James Allan Dash Choral Arrangements 


are acclaimed the world around: 


A sensation in the world of choral music. Never before has a new choral series 
met with such universal and overwhelming acclaim. Here for the first time a 
nationally distinguished musician has squarely faced the problem of the volunteer 
chorus and produced an entire library of really singable selections. 

Here are the immortal pages of the Masters so skillfully arranged that all the 
charm and beauty are retained . . . even enhanced, while unnecessarily difficult 
passages are eliminated. 

In one short decade these splendid arrangements have brought new life to 
dispirited choirs in every state in America, every province in Canada, and in 
places as far distant as England, Germany, Brazil, Argentina, Greenland, Japan, 
New Zealand, Thailand, India, Egypt, and Africa. 

Think what this can mean to YOUR choir! Rehearsals without drudgery .. . 
performances without worry . . . a new era of truly pleasurable singing. A 4¢ James Allan Dash 
stamp will bring you a free Examination Kit containing the 50 most popular Dash 
Arrangements, and a 64 page thematic catalog showing the first line of each of 
450 beautiful selections. Let the music itself convince you. Mail the coupon 
below, TODAY. 


Choral Directors Say ... James Allan Dash 
“These arrangements are perfect things. Nothing “The art of Conductor James Allen Dash was 
quite so good can be obtained anywhere else.” —The thrilling and spectacular . . . the symbiosis of elec- 
Rev. David A. Read, Former Organist and Pre- trifying dynamism and purely magical crystallization 
centor, University of Durham, England. of the music.”—Le Nouveau Rhin Francais, Mul- 
“You have rendered all choirs an invaluable house, France. 
service.”—Robert Pereda, The Wyoming Church, “James Allan Dash gave a remarkable demonstra- 
Maplewood, N. J. tion of his musical powers. He conducted one of the 
“This is positively the best thing I have come most difficult and complex scores imaginable from 
across. I know of no other series which even begins memory, with consistently magnificent results.”— 
to approach it for the quality.”—Richard C. Hen- The Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia U.S.A. 
derson, St. Philip’s Episcopal Church, Indianapolis. Biren enaichoral conductors lames A ilanteack 
“Each new anthem is a musical treat and a des- inspires performers and audience alike. Catching 
perately needed musical experience,”—Mary Ellen excitement emanates from his effectively gesturing 
Fair, Melgaard Park Church, Aberdeen, So. Dak. hands, yet within the bounds of good musical taste. % 
“The Dash series seems to be an answer to many —The ‘Limburg News, Maastricht, Holland. 


prayers.”—-W. H. Hollensted, Vocal Music, Pacific 
University, Oregon. 


SEND FOR EXAMINATION KIT TODAY! 
oa SSS Se Pee eae a> 2S See See erie Se i 
| THE DASH MUSIC CO., 239 Fairfield Ave., Upper Darby, Pa. ! 

Please send me my Free Examination Kit of 50 Dash Arrange- - 
ments, and the thematic catalogue of choral gems. I understand that 4 
receiving this material places me under NO OBLIGATION other 
than to return the copies after I have examined them. I may keep 
the catalogue without charge. 


Send for FREE catalog ) 


i Bn ESR SS SAN SRA. Sa gna ee an : 
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New Books from 


\Torenouse-| BARLow 


AN APPROACH TO THE 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
By CARROLL E. SIMCOX 


Rector of St. Mary’s Church, Tampa, Florida 


“Dr. Simeox has written a fascinating book, devoid of technical 
language. It is a work that fills a real need. With its easy style, 
its clarity of thought, its apt phrasing, and its concise sum- 
marization, it is an invaluable book for adult confirmation classes 
and for “refresher courses” so often requested by confirmed Episcopalians.” 
—Frederick W. Rapp 

St. Stephen’s Church. 


Port Washington, N.Y. 


CONTENTS: 

Religion in General; Christianity in Particular; The People and the Book of God; The 
Community of the Holy Ghost; The History of an Operation; The Church and the 
Anglicanism: Prayer Book Religion; “The Means of Grace, and the Hope 
High, Low, and Broad; Twenty Questions About the Episcopal Church; Is 
Price $3.00 


“Churches”: 
of Glory”; 
it for You?; Discussion Questions. 


THE DIVINE DIMENSION 
By HENRY THOMAS DOLAN 


Mr. Dolan is a Philadelphia lawyer in active practice. Long ac- 
customed to trials in the law courts, he has gradually realized that, 
in years of church worship, he has been listening to a trial of the 
case for Christianity, with brilliant witnesses testifying from the 
pulpit as their witness stand. 

Written by a layman, and intended for laymen and women. The 
Divine Dimension will also have value for the clergy in disclosing 
what goes on in the minds of some laity, and in determining 
whether their own and their parishioners’ sending and receiving of the Good News is 
on the same wave length. Price $4.50 


"GRACE AND GLORY sy €«. 1. mascau 


Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford, and Lecturer in the University of Oxford 


“We shall rest, and we shall see: we shall see, and we shall love; we shall love, and 
we shall praise. Behold what we shall be in the end, and shall not end.” These words 
in which St. Augustine describes heaven are the theme of this book by Dr. Mascall. 
Here is wisdom, drawn from one of the timeless classics of Christian writing, and 
applied with sympathetic understanding to our own time. Price $2.25 


*Spring selection of The Episcopal Book Club. 


THE TRUTH AND THE LIFE 


Essays on Doctrine by Priests of the American Church Union 
Foreword by Henry Irving Louttit, Bishop of South Florida 


In this first ACU book, parish priests share with us their method of 
presenting the ancient truths of the Catholic Faith. In a very real way 
this book is an attempt to give substance to prayers which are con- 
tinually upon the lips of Episcopalians. At Holy Communion we pray that “having in 
remembrance his blessed passion and precious death, his mighty resurrection and glori- 
ous ascension” we may render unto God “most hearty thanks for the innumerable bene- 
fits procured unto us by the same.” The essays in this book are a commentary on this 
wonderful passage in our Liturgy. Published jor The American Church Union by 
Morehouse-Barlow Co. Price $4.25 


Postage paid on cash orders 


Books from 


A. R. MOWBRAY, London 
For Lenten Reading 


THE COMFORTABLE WORDS 


A Pastoral and Theological Commentary 
By W. W. S. MARCH, Vicar of Eastbourne 


Collectively and separately the four “Com- 
fortable Words” are looked at and ex- 
plained against the background of wide ex- 
egetical reading, and the result is a devo- 
tional work which will repay the careful 
reader with a deepened understanding of 
the fundamentals of the Christian religion. 
It makes very suitable Lenten reading. 


Probably $1.60 


BUSY MY HEART WITH 
QUIETUDE 


By SIBYL HARTON 


A book designed for Lenten reading on the 
knowledge and practice of the Christian 
religion and its quest of the fruits of the 
Spirit. The author has used as a start- 
ing point for spiritual meditation Rupert 
Brooke’s poem THE BUSY HEART, and 
has gone to it also for her title. 


Probably $1.00 


DISCIPLESHIP IN PRAYER 


A Book about Saying One’s Prayers 
By LESLIE KINGSBURY, Vicar of Verwood, Dorset 


The author deals fully, in an attractive easy 
style, with the art of prayer. He discusses 
its relation to Belief. personal difficulties 
in Prayer, How, When and Where, its re- 
lationship to the Holy Communion, Medi- 
tation, and its character as a duty. 
“Discipleship in Prayer” is intended for 
Lenten reading and cannot fail to be help- 
ful as such. Probably $1.20 


UNITY, UNIFORMITY AND 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH 


By S. C. CLARK, Vicar of Crockenhill, Kent 


In this book the author considers the na- 
ture of some tensions in the English Church 
and then their varying aspects: Conversion, 
the Sacraments, the Eucharistic Presence, 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice, the Church & 
Ministry, Scriptures, Ceremonial, and Daily 


Life. 


In each case he offers a candid and ob- 
jective analysis of the sources of tension 
and makes constructive suggestions. The 
book concerns important issues, and it’s pro- 
vocative and stimulating. Probably $1.60 


TAKE THOU AUTHORITY 


Ten Ordination Charges 


By R. R. WILLIAMS, Bishop of Leicester 
This small book is for ordination candi- 
dates and younger priests, who will profit 
much from its wisdom and encouragement. 


Probably $1.00 
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Building the Church in the West 


DISTRICT 
into DIOCESE 


How does one of the Church’s missionary. districts 


reach independent status? Here is the story of fast-growing San Joaquin, 


q Bee ene IS HAPPENING in the 
_ western United States as impressive— 


| 


| 


| 


if not so spectacular—as the historic 
Gold Rush that brought floods of pio- 
neers into California and Nevada over 
a century ago. Today, as more and 
more people move into the Pacific 
states, population in that area is grow- 
ing more than twice as fast as in the 
rest of the country. 

It is in the West, too, that the Epis- 
copal Church is growing fastest. More- 
over, the rate of growth in Church 
membership is much higher than the 
growth rate for the western population 
as a whole. The Province of the Pa- 
cific, for example, has experienced a 
66 per cent increase in communicants 
over the past ten years, while the popu- 
lation rose only 39 per cent. 

The marks of rapid Church expan- 
sion are evident all through the Far 
West. Established congregations are 
adding new members, new missions are 
being opened, new churches are being 
built. And there is another mark of 
growth: the missionary districts of the 
Church in the West are drawing closer 
to the point where they can cease to 
be financially dependent on the whole 
Church and can assume diocesan status. 

What is a missionary district? 

There are ten missionary districts in 
the continental United States, all of 
them in the West (see map, pages 30- 
31). The difference between a mission- 


ary district and a diocese is roughly 
similar to the difference between a mis- 
sion and a parish. The simplest distinc- 
tion is a financial distinction: unlike a 
diocese, which to a greater or lesser 
extent. provides the funds for its own 
support; a missionary district is the fi- 
nancial responsibility of the whole 
Church. 

There are other differences between 
a diocese and a missionary district. A 
diocese chooses its bishop in diocesan 
convention, while a missionary bishop 
is chosen by the House of Bishops. A 
diocese sends eight deputies to General 
Convention; a missionary district 
sends only two. 


During the 1950’s three of the 


Church’s missionary districts attained: 


diocesan status: New Mexico and 
Southwest Texas in 1952, Northwest 
Texas in 1958, Arizona in 1959. This 
year, the District of San Joaquin is ex- 
pected to make this important transi- 
tion. 

How does a district become a dio- 
cese? The procedure, which is care- 
fully defined by the laws of the Church, 
requires study and affirmation both by 
representatives of the district itself and 
by representatives of the whole Church. 

First, the clergy and laity of the dis- 
trict, meeting in convocation, must 
make the decision to assume diocesan 
status. A special convocation must af- 
firm this decision. Then the matter 


which in 1961 plans to become a diocese 


by ELIZABETH BUSSING 


goes to the Church’s General Conven- 
tion. The district is required to prove 
that it can provide for the support of 
its bishop, and that it has at least six 
parishes and six resident priests. The 
district’s petition must be approved by 
a majority of both the House of Depu- 
ties and the House of Bishops. If ap- 
proval is given, the district may, if it 
wishes, immediately seat six deputies in 
addition to the two it already has. 


T HE Missionary District of San Joa- 
quin, which at the 1961 General Con- 
vention will petition to assume dioce- 
san status, is a good case history of 


how this procedure works in the actual 


life of the Church. 

Geographically, San Joaquin com- 
prises over 55,000 square miles, one- 
third of the State of California. Half 
of the district is mountains; half is a 
plains region, in the valley of the San 
Joaquin River. Tourists know San Joa- 
quin as the site of Yosemite National 
Park. 

The economic development of San 
Joaquin began with the Gold Rush. 
Since then the region has become one 
of the most fertile agricultural areas of 
the nation, producing cotton, fruits, 
vegetables, wines, and livestock. In re- 
cent years light industry and manufac- 


turing have come into the area, as have 
two major military establishments. 
continued on next page 


Bishop Walters 


District into Diocese continued 


The Church came early to this 
area, although Episcopalians were only 
a minority group among the first set- 
tlers. In 1848 the first Episcopal serv- 
ice was held in a hotel in Stockton. In 
Sonora, now the museum area of the 
Gold Rush period, St. James’ parish 
has the State’s oldest church in contin- 
uous use—a_ hundred-year-old 
penter-Gothic building. 


But such reminders of the frontier 


Ccar- 


past are only one facet of the District 
of San Joaquin. Today the area is still 
a frontier, and the missionary program 


of the 


pioneers who come to live in the new 


Church serves contemporary 


military installations, on farms, or 
near growing industry. 

The new church at Murphys, in the 
historic gold country, was organized 
four years ago by an energetic young 
clergyman. Ten people met first in the 
Adventist church and later in a funeral 
parlor. Today a church edifice has been 
completed and a hundred parishioners 
attend on the average Sunday. Ten 
years ago the Church of St. Francis, 
Turlock, celebrating the Holy 
Communion in the upper room of an 
office building: today the active con- 
gregation has a pretty church flanked 
by garden, Sunday school rooms and 


was 


recreation halls. 

Two huge military installations are 
presenting special pastoral problems. 
One of these, near Lemoore, is the larg- 
est naval jet base in America. The 
other dates from 1944, when the fed- 
eral government enclosed over 1,400 
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square miles of the Mojave Desert as a 
Naval Ordnance Test Station where 
physicists, engineers, and 
mechanics work together to develop 


chemists, 


and test military weapons. Business 
followed the military, and now 20,000 
people live at Indian Wells Valley— 
14,000 on the base and 6,000 outside 
it. 

Another challenge to the Church in 
the San Joaquin Valley is the seasonal 
influx of farm laborers. Agriculture in 
the Valley depends at harvest time on 
migrant workers. Some are American 
citizens who follow crop harvests 
around the country; others are Mexi- 
cans. Although the farm economy can- 
not operate without this source of 
labor, the workers pose grave problems 
of health, housing, education, and wel- 
fare. The Church has several missions 
to the migrants, but the bishop is the 
first to say that results have been dis- 


appointing. 


S AN JOAQUIN has been a missionary 
district since 1910. In recent years, it 
has been one of the fastest-growing 
jurisdictions in the Church. Since 1950 
its population has increased 23 per 
cent; the number of Episcopal commu- 
nicants has risen 73 per cent. 

But growth has not always been the 
district’s hallmark. Only sixteen years 
ago, when the present Missionary Bish- 
op, the Rt. Rev. Sumner F. D. Walters, 
accepted the call to San Joaquin, an- 
other priest had declined the episco- 
pacy because he believed that the dis- 
trict was hopeless and should be 
abandoned. At that time San Joaquin 
contained only 13 clergy, 3,100 com- 
municants and 4,500 baptized persons: 
21 church buildings, and 20 parish 
halls and rectories. There were only 
eight self-supporting parishes. 

Today. most of these statistics have 
tripled. Eighteen new missions have 
been established; eleven former mis- 
sions have attained parish status. 
There are now 37 parish clergy; about 
10,000 communicants and 15,000 bap- 
tized persons; and 120 buildings be- 
longing to the Church. 


By another important yardstick— 
giving to the Church—growth has been 
even greater. Contributions by San 
Joaquin congregations are ten times as 
much as in 1944. 

With this record of Church expan- 
sion, it was clearly only a matter of 
time until the district decided to apply 
for diocesan status. In fact, if one looks 
at the district’s recent financial figures, 
it might seem that the decision could 
have been taken sooner. San Joaquin 
has not been financially dependent on 
the national Church for several years. 
Last year, for example, San Joaquin 
sent $33,000 to the national Church, 
and received $15,000. And the amount 
spent by the district on its own work 
has greatly exceeded the amount it has 
received from outside. In the fifty years 
of the district’s existence, the national 
Church has allocated to it, altogether, 
about one million dollars. By contrast, 
in the sixteen years of Bishop Walters’ 
tenure, the district has spent two and 
a half million on _ building new 
missions. 

The cost of expanding its mission is, 
in large part, the reason why San Joa- 
quin has delayed making the transition 
from district to diocese. To become a 
diocese, a district must raise an endow- 
ment fund large enough to guarantee 
the support of its bishop out of interest 
on the endowment. While San Joaquin 
has for several years been paying its 
bishop’s salary, it has done so out of 
its current income. The need to raise 
money for strengthening existing par- 
ishes and missions, and for founding 
new missions, seemed more urgent 
than establishing an endowment fund. 

Finally, however, the District of San 
Joaquin determined to raise the funds 
needed to make it the Diocese of San 


Joaquin. Five years later, as a result — 


of remarkably effective cooperation be- 
tween clergy and laity, the goal seems 
to be in sight. 


O NCE the decision to establish the 
Diocesan Advance Fund had_ been 
taken, a group of fifty laymen from all 
parts of the district went into action. 
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They visited every parish and mission, 
conferring with vestries and bishop’s 
committees (a bishop’s, or mission, 
committee is the governing body in a 
mission, as the vestry is in a parish). 
They explained the campaign for funds 
to secure diocesan status. 

This thorough campaign of lay visi- 
tation produced a ground swell of en- 
thusiasm throughout the district. At 
the latest count, a total of $350,000 
($150,000 in cash, the rest pledges) 
had been contributed. And not only 
has enough money been given to en- 
sure financial autonomy for San Joa- 
quin, but $50,000 has been raised for 
building offices in Fresno, the see city, 
and in 1959 $163,000 was pledged to 
the capital fund for enlarging the 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific. 

Of the many factors contributing to 
the success of San Joaquin’s drive to 
complete its Diocesan Advance Fund, 
one of the most notable is the enthusi- 
asm and initiative of the laymen work- 
ing in the drive. Active lay participa- 
tion in the life of the Church is not an 
unusual phenomenon in the district; 
in fact, Bishop Walters has consistently 


emphasized the importance of a posi- 


tive, dynamic ministry of the laity. 
As part of the program for develop- 


Ing the lay ministry, each year a group 


of laymen meet for several days at the 
district’s Camp Joaquin in the Sierras. 
Last summer the group made a radical 
study of the layman’s role in the 


Church. 


A special training session for lay 


readers is held each year at the Cathe- 


dral in Fresno. The men are instructed 
in the doctrines, spiritual practices, 
and public services of the Church, as 
well as in speech; but they must pass 
an exacting examination before the 
Bishop will license them. As a result, 
they feel privileged to be a part of 
the ministry of the laity. First and 
foremost, these men are trained to be 
evangelists. 

Bishop Walters’ attitude about 
evangelism is a vital factor in the 
Church’s growth in the district since 


he has been its chief pastor. it has also 
been a source of difficuities, however, 
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for his conception of the religion to be 
evangelized differs from that of the 
average churchgoer in the area. 

The conservative Protestantism of 
the early settlers frequently survives 
today. As one San Joaquin clergyman 
describes it, “They are good people, 
but they define goodness in terms of 
how one acts. If a person avoids cards, 
liquor, and going to ball games on 
Sunday, he’s a good Christian.” 

Bishop Walters emphasizes a differ- 
ent kind of responsibility. While agree- 
ing that good ethical conduct is an 
essential by-product of Christian faith, 
he does not believe it is the end and 
aim. In his address to the district con- 
in 1960, Bishop Walters 


pointed out that “evangelism purposes 


vocation 


to bring to each person an experience 
of God through Christ. It brings the 
gift of loving concern for the other 
person’s highest welfare, and is strong 
because it proceeds from deep personal 


faith.” 


R APID GROWTH and change in the 
District of San Joaquin complicate 
Bishop Sumner Walters’ task, yet he 
seems to administer the work of the 
Church with a minimum of overhead. 
His office is at his home, in Stockton: 
he averages 3,000 miles a month as he 
drives his car around the district. 

He is President of the Province of 
the Pacific, which includes six dioceses 


and six missionary districts on the | 


mainland, as well as the Districts of 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the Philippines, 
and president of the board of the 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific. 
Before coming to San Joaquin in 1944, 
Bishop Walters served parishes in Calli- 
fornia, Missouri and Kansas. A native 
of New Jersey, he is a graduate of 
Princeton University and General The- 
ological Seminary. He and his wife, 
the former Evelyn Nelson Turpin of 
Macon, Georgia, have two children: a 
daughter, Mary Ann, and a son, Sum- 
ner, Jr., now an associate secretary of 
the Department of Christian Education 
of the National Council. Mrs. Walters 
is a national leader in Episcopal wom- 
en’s work. | 
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MEE CHANGE IN MANHATTAN SKYLINE—Final plans for 


the twelve-story, $4,917,400 new national headquarters of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church (see photograph of artist’s sketch) have been ap- 
proved by the Housing Committee of the Church’s National Council. 
® Scheduled for occupancy late in 1962, the building will house the 
National Council and related agencies in nine floors containing some 
101,680 square feet of ... 

usable floor space. The 
top floor will contain an 
apartment for the Presid- 
ing Bishop and the first 
two floors will include a 
chapel, an Episcopal in- 
formation center, and the 
Seabury Press bookstore. 
Now. working in_ three 
separate locations in New 
York City and Greenwich, 
Connecticut, some 300 
officers and staff em- 
ployed by the National & 
Council will be able to § 
operate more efficiently § 
when all are housed in 
the new building. 
Before demolition ‘begins : : 
on the site, located near the United Nutone on the northwest corner of 
Second Avenue at East 43rd Street, the Council is assisting residential 
tenants in relocating. Speaking of the structure which he designed to 
be contemporary and to suggest the ecclesiastical traditions of the 
Episcopal Church, architect Frederick J. Woodbridge said, “The whole 


effect will be crisp and strong.” 


ME WHEN IS A CHRISTIAN NOT A CHRISTIAN?— 


Fashionable Scarsdale, N.Y., received a shock several weeks ago when 
its local Episcopal rector denied Holy Communion to those in his parish 
who had participated in an act of anti-Semitism at a nearby country 
club during the Christmas holidays. Word reached the Rev. George F. 
Kempsell, Jr., of the Church of St. James the Less that a young man, 
selected as an escort by a girl who was making her debut at the club’s 
annual Holly Ball, had been denied entrance by the club’s governors. 
The youth, born of Jewish parentage and later converted to Christians 
is a member of Father Kempsell’s parish. After several days of careful 
thought and prayer, Father Kempsell took his action, stating that those 
of his parishioners who had been involved had committed a “sin against 
God.” He told his congregation that “anyone who has in any way, by 
word or in thought or in deed, acquiesced with this position of the club 
is no longer welcome to receive Holy Communion at this altar—at God’s 
altar—in this parish until such time as he has worked out his own peace 
with God in his own way.” Before the day was out, Father Kempsell 
received the strong backing of his bishop, the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. 


Donegan of New York who said, “Discrimination in whatever form it 
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expresses itself should be repugnant to all of us children of God... 
In addition to this, the Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal Church, the 
Rt. Rev. Arthur Lichtenberger, stated publicly that Father Kempsell 
was “absolutely correct in his action. This was a fine thing to do. We 
support his position fully.” Two weeks after Father Kempsell’s action, 
the governors of the country club announced that in the future all guests 
would be welcome regardless of race or religion. 


last month Hesiod: the fonda office of an ex- Laie who had 
announced his retirement as the leader of the forty-million-member 
Anglican Communion. Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, ninety-ninth Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, will step down from his high position on May 31, 
1961. For the rest of his life the seventy-four year-old bishop will hold 


NAMED to succeed Geoffrey Francis 
Fisher as primate of the Church of 
England and titular head of the 
worldwide Anglican Communion is 
the Most Rev. Arthur Michael Ram- 
sey, Archbishop of York. Dr. Ramsey 
will be the one hundredth Archbishop 
of Canterbury. In his new office, he 
is expected to pursue with equal con- 
viction Dr. Fisher’s efforts toward 
Christian unity. During his long ca- 
reer, Dr. Ramsey has been noted as 
a scholar, an author of books on 
theology, and a churchman of great 
activity. Educated at Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge University, he was 
ordained in 1929. Twenty-three years 
later he was consecrated Bishop of 
Durham; four years after that, in 
1952, he was elevated to the See of 
York, the second highest post in the 
Church of England. Dr. Ramsey’s 
formal election will follow elaborate procedures established over the life 
of the 1,600-year-old Canterbury See. Queen Elizabeth nominates the new 
Archbishop of Canterbury on the recommendation of Prime Minister Mac- 
millan. A document naming Dr. Ramsey is addressed to the Greater 
Chapter of Canterbury Cathedral by the Crown Office. Within twelve days 
after its issue, the election is carried out by the twenty-four-member 
chapter, consisting of the Dean of Canterbury, the four residentiary canons, 
and the honorary canons. The name of the elected is then certified to the 
sovereign, and a patent certifying the royal assent is issued, making the 
election official. 


a peerage and a seat in the House of Lords. Behind him are sixteen years 
of memorable events in which he played a chief role as a primate of the 
Holy Catholic Church. Through the recent meeting with Pope John 
XXIII in the Vatican, royal coronations and weddings, and frequent 
gestures toward Christian unity, Dr. Fisher has displayed boldness, 
vigor and a refreshing originality of thought. Also a man of candor and 
wit, he often shocked more staid members of the clergy by riding a 
bicycle to official functions. Upon announcing his retirement, he likened 
his feeling to that of a matador leaving the bull ring. Born at Higham- 
on-the-Hill in central England, Dr. Fisher was the son of a local parish 
priest. After attending Marlborough College and Exeter, Oxford, he 


continued on next page 
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was ordained in 1913. He left the headmastership of Repton School to 
become Bishop of Chester. Later he became Bishop of London. From 
this post he was called to become Archbishop of Canterbury. Married 


since 1917, Dr. Fisher is the father of six sons. 


ACCENT ON THE AGING: The Episcopal Church was represented at the im- 
portant White House Conference on Aging held in Washington, D. C., 
January 9-12, by five official delegates. More than two hundred other Epis- 
copalians participated in the meetings. 

The White House Conference was a huge undertaking, attended by 2.800 
delegates. The purpose was, through fact-finding and open discussion, to 
arrive at recommendations which might be acted upon by the Congress, 
as well as by delegates after they return home. 

In order to make the conference effective in spite of its great size, study 
groups were assigned to different problems of aging. These groups reported 
to larger sections which, in turn, made recommendations to the final ple- 
nary sessions. Subjects considered were: health and medical care (includ- 
ing rehabilitation), social services, family life, housing, education, the 
role and training of professional personnel, recreation, religion, research 
in gerontology, and organizations concerned with aging. 

A final report on the conference, to be issued soon, should be valuable 
to everyone concerned with the problems of our sixteen million citizens 
over sixty-five years of age. Meanwhile, the meetings themselves demon- 
strated an admirable determination on the part of participants to face 
squarely the current situation of our aging population. It was especially 
recommended, in the summary of findings, that local communities should 
immediately create committees on aging. Such needs as housing, protection 
against inflation, and research in gerontology were also emphasized. A 
strong recommendation that medical care for the aging be placed under the 
Social Security system was brought in by the income-maintenance study 
groups. In addition to these specifics, considerable opinion against fixed 
retirement ages was expressed. 

As stated by the Rev. Herbert C. Lazenby of New York, chairman of the 
Episcopal delegation, “The time has come for action in the field of aging, 
Parishes must see their responsibility more in terms of (1) allowing aging 
persons a continuing place in the congregation, (2) providing opportunity 
for older adults to continue their spiritual development and (3) finding a 
religious faith that helps answer the basic needs of being wanted and 
needed. 

“Independent living for older adults must be encouraged, with parishes 
spearheading community projects such as homemaker services, counselling 
and referral agencies. and ‘mobile meals’ that enable older adults to remain 
independent.” —Ada Campbell Rose. 

(Lay persons who share the official Church concern for ministry of and 
to the aging may obtain information by writing to the National Council, 


281 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York.) 


EEE FIDEL’S LOST CHILDREN—As Premier Fidel Castro’s 
beard gets longer, speeches get angrier, and regime gets harsher, more 
and more Cubans slip past his patrol boats and set out in every con-— 
ceivable type of craft across the straits of Florida toward Miami, U.S.A. 
@ = Arriving at the rate of 1,300 per week, they wander lost and jobless 
up and down Biscayne Boulevard and the city’s lesser streets, not know- 
ing what to do next now that they have achieved their dash for freedom. 
eer 95,000 of them now inhabit greater Miami, many of whom are- 
skilled artisans or professional people. @ [nthe midst of this tur-— 
moil strides a former Episcopal missionary to Cuba who knew many of © 
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these unfortunate people in sunnier days. Layman Paul Tate, acting 
on an emergency appointment from the Church’s National Council to 
serve as its official representative in the Florida refugee crisis, works 
in cooperation with Church World Service, the international-welfare 
arm of the National Council of Churches. His first objective is to find 
shelter, food and employment for the refugees, and then later to help 
those who wish to resettle in other parts of the country. Working with 
Mr. Tate are the Rt. Rev. Henry Irving Louttit, Bishop of South Florida, 
and the Rev. Frank Titus. dean of the eet Convocation. Their task is 
not a simple one, for, as Miami Mayor Robert High warned recently, 
“The Cuban community here has reached the saturation point.” 


Lmmrenrne WOMEN’S RIGHTS—Following in the footsteps of Susan B. 


charged the masculine redoubt 


Anthony, ten women of Vestal, N.Y., 
of the incorporation 
meeting of St. An- 
drew’s Episcopal Mis- 
sion recently. The 
object of their wrath 
was a N.Y. State law 
established in colonial 
times which states in 
part that “Only men of 


full age . . . shall be 
allowed to vote” at 
parish or incorpora- 


tion meetings. Dressed 
in home-made _ suf- 
fragette costumes and 
carrying signs—one of 


which read “Name 
One Man Who Has 
Had a Baby.” the 


women at first meant 
the action as a joke, 
but later grew more 
serious about their exclusion. Firing off a telegram to Governor Nelson 
A. Rockefeller, they termed the law “a silly, antiquated piece of legisla- 
tion.” The Rev. W. Kilmer Sites, vicar of the mission, commenting on 
the campaign of which his wife, Elizabeth, is the leader, said quietly, 
“We had better do it. We all have to live at home.” 


ANGEL FOR THE ARTS—A young and controversial play- 
wright, considered by many as one of the best new talents to appear in 
a number of years, recently called on the churches to assume the role 
of patrons of the arts. @ Edward Albee, author of the off-Broadway 
drama, The Zoo Story, was joined in his plea by Jack C. Richardson, 
author of The Prodigal, a twentieth-century drama of the biblical story 
of the prodigal son, and Ruth St. Denis and Margaret Fisk Taylor, both 
noted exponents of the religious dance. Appearing at two day-long 
conferences—one on the drama and one on the dance—svonsored by 
the National Council of Churches’ Department of Worship and the 
Arts, the group emphasized that there must be no strings attached—that 
the artists working with churches should, while dealing with religious 
subjects, be left free to express themselves as they saw fit. It was ob- 
served that in the medieval era a system of Church patronage of the 
arts worked to the advantage of both without turning artists into 
“hacks.” @ Miss St. Dennis urged churches to launch a dance work- 
shop, stressing the need of “a place in this commercial world for art 
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continued 


forms that are wholesome, sane, beautiful and full of joy.” Mr. Albee 
told the group of church leaders, among them the Rev. Edward N 
West. Canon of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, that the mosi 
useful and immediate aid churches could render was making thei 
facilities available to young playwrights and producers. 
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e wie for —— Ge has been handed down by the Rt. Rev. Gerald Francis Burrill, Bishor 
ardrobe units for ever d : ie 7 ‘ ons ° alee 
including portable Se eel ae of Chicago. Known also as “spiritual speaking” or “glossalalia,” the 
= eee ea and religious manifestation involves the use of words believed to be inspirec 
=| VOGEL-PETERSON CO. by the Holy Spirit, but unintelligible to the speaker and hearers excep! 


through equally inspired interpretation. The practice of tongues serve: 
chiefly as a vehicle of praise to God and edification of believer an¢ 
was listed by Saint Paul (I Cor.: 12) as among the gifts of the Hol} 
Spirit. Bishop Burrill mailed a twelve-page report by a special com 
DESIGNERS ane . . . 
Thea a mission to all diocesan clergy. noting that at least one parish had mem: 
and) CRAFTSMEN. of | bers “speaking in tongues.” The report recommended that the practice 
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GHE PAYRE-SPIERS KR spiritual superiority”. tbat rietinre be exercised one “dangers ol 
* SGUDIOS + ie irrationality and emotional excess”; that persons experiencing this gif 
48-54 EAST 13th ST. © PATERSON 18, N. J. eval consult regularly with their pastors; and that groups exercising it unde! 
clerical auspices report regularly to the bishop on their activities. 
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Phone: Madison 4620 : ; : ; 
— resolutions against racial segregation adopted by the week-long Worl 


Council of Churches’ conference in Johannesburg recently. Reports from 
eeketome Premier Hendrik F. Verwoerd’s official press indicate that, followiny 
Church Furniture the initial shock, strong measures may be undertaken. One typical news, 
paper story called for intervention of the “highest lay authority” i 

halting further attacks on the government. Until their recent action 
i teas the leaders of that nation’s largest Christian denomination had remaine” 
#Piney Flats, Tennessee silent on apartheid. In a statement issued to clarify their position, Dute 
Reformed churchmen declared they could find no moral grounds fe 
racial segregation in its present form, but took notice of the many prob 


lems facing the government. 
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world 
scene 


CE TOWARD RACIAL EQUALITY—A series of proposals, 
described by The New York Times as “one of the most forthright attacks 
on racism ever mounted by a group of churchmen,” was considered by 
an Episcopal group at Williamsburg, Va., last month. The proposals 
were contained in a working paper prepared by the Rev. McRae Werth, 
associate rector at St. Andrew’s Church in Wilmington, Del. Delegates 
attending the first annual meeting of the 1,500-member Episcopal 
Society for Cultural and Racial Unity were asked to: resign “forth- 
with” from any racially exclusive church institutions to which they 
now belong; decline (if an ordained minister) to baptise, confirm, and 
celebrate the Holy Communion wherever segregation is practiced; 
eschew the “immoral” practice of sending sons and daughters to segre- 


Sin ab iE Diy oe CG OST 


| gated church schools; picket or organize sit-in demonstrations when- 
| ever a bishop or priest of the Church visits such an institution; with- 
| hold Church funds from segregated institutions; encourage frequent 
; dialogue between people of different races. 

| 


Cs FAITH IN ACTION—For those who would like to clarify 
their understanding of the Christian faith, a new television series has 
been created by the National Broadcasting Company with the advice of 
the National Council of Churches. Entitled “Theology Today,” the 
fifteen-minute programs will appear on Eastern Time Zone sets every 
Sunday morning at 8:15 a.m. Attempting to present theology in terms 
relevant to present-day living, the series will feature interviews with 
outstanding authorities in one phase or another of theological reference. 
@ Already aired was a program entitled “The Meaning of Exist- 
entialism” with Dr. Paul Holmer of the Yale Divinity School. During 
the future months such topics will be seen\as “The Meaning of Man,” 
with Professor Stanley Hopper of Drew University; “Some Problems 
for Contemporary Christianity,” with Dr. Roger Shinn of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York City; and “The Meaning of Revelation,” 
with Dr. Robert McAfee Brown of Union Theological Seminary. 


Ee lecra 


SEN SALES Be 


ER CETTING READY FOR GENERAL CONVENTION— 
Launching plans for the 1961 General Convention of the Episcopal 
Church to be held in Detroit next September, the Very Rev. Irwin C. 
Johnson, honorary canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Detroit, and general 
chairman of the Committee on Arrangements, has appointed three 
Michigan Episcopalians to help him prepare for more than 20,000 
expected visitors to the triennial meeting of the Church’s governing 
body. The Rev. F. Plummer Whipple, vicar of St. Alfred’s Mission, Lake 
Orion, will serve as convention manager. An executive with General 
Motors before entering the priesthood, Father Whipple will be in charge 
of the day-to-day operations at Cobo Hall, site of the convention. The 
Rev. John E. Lee, rector of St. Mark’s Church in Detroit, will serve as 
Chairman Johnson’s clerical assistant, and Brig. Gen. Frederick 5S. 
Strong, Jr. (USA, Ret.) as his lay assistant. 


LAER Mlk OME aS 


PROTESTANT LAG—Protestantism has “ground to a stand- 
still in America,” an Episcopal clergyman told the Alumni Ministers 
Conference at Union Theological Seminary in New York City recently. 
The Rev. G. Paul Musselman, currently serving as the executive director 
of the National Council of Churches’ department of evangelism, told the 
group that evangelism needed to be redirected toward “getting churches 
into the real battle for a new world.” He continued by saying, “‘Chris- 
tians have to do more than hurl anathemas at government and industry. 
They have got to get inside government and industry and contribute 
to their advancement along constructive Christian lines.” 
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Books 


conducted by Edward T. Dell 


A Faith for My Family 


Growine Up 1n Curist: Famitry Lire Aanpb 
Famiry Reicion, by Frances Wilkinson. 149 
pp., paperbound. Greenwich, Seabury Press. 
$1.75 (if ordered in lots of twenty or more, 
$1.25 a copy). 

Parents are frequently told during 


sermons and addresses, in articles, 
and in pastoral conversations, that the 
heart of religion is in the home. Many 
are willing to give assent to this state- 
ment, but until now there have been 
few books to hand them when they 
say, “But tell me exactly what you 
mean. And show me how to start.” 
Mrs. Wilkinson’s excellent book 
does both. She tells us why Christianity 
must have deep roots in the home, and 
she describes, in a practical but win- 
some manner, how the roots penetrate 
deeply into the soil, and how parents 
help the young tree to grow stronger. 
The author has four children and, be- 
fore one has read a dozen pages, one 
knows that the book describes faith- 
fully the struggle and the joy of rais- 
ing them in the Church. The ivory 
tower has never been more distant. 
You will be thankful for a writer who 
has helped her children to face life 
as it is in today’s topsy-turvy world, 
and who does not underestimate the 
difficulties, or ignore the privileges. 
Wilkinson’s that 


Christian education is prepared for in 


Frances idea is 
the early days of married life, before 
the child is born, when the home is 
built in 
“Home” 


mean the building of a house, but is 


readiness for the family. 


here does not necessarily 
referring to the deeper aspects of fam- 
ily life: “We can only train God’s 
children if He Himself reigns in our 
lives and in our home.” 

She says later that there is no time 
at which it is impossible for the Grace 
of God to break through into our 
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lives when we surrender willingly to 
Him. I am particularly glad that she 
makes this point, for many parents 
stand outside the life of the Church 
because they think they are “not good 
enough” to come in, or because they 
think the Church is for perfect people. 

Throughout the book we see the 
relationship of married life to the 
bringing up of children. This makes 
it an excellent gift to those about to be 
married, as well as to parents al- 
ready on the job. 

When you buy the book you will 
see that there are fine chapters on 
prayer (acknowledging the difficulty of 
our busy-ness and of finding time) ; 
on Worship with the Church; using 
the Bible; facing life. In regard to the 
latter, an example of the realistic tone 
is the discussion, on page 129, of ques- 
tions the child will ask about the Devil. 
“Tt is no good telling a child that he 
is a soldier unless you are willing to 
define the enemy,” says the author 
firmly. 

About once in every ten years or 
so I get really excited about a book. 
I regard Growing Up in Christ as a 
treasure, and we may indeed be thank- 
ful that it has been written. 

—Dora P. CHAPLIN 


Famity Story, by Philip F. McNairy. 138 
pp. Greenwich, Seabury Press. $2. 
Family Story is divided into two 
parts. In the first, “The Family and 
Truth,” Bishop McNairy, 


by analogy from ordinary domestic 


Religious 


experiences, explains some of the most 
difficult theological concepts, such as 
Atonement, Redemption, Incarnation, 
and the Trinity. Original Sin, for ex- 
ample, he explains in terms of the 
self-centered infant who “naturally” 


insists that his needs be met and that 
life revolve around him. Only Love 
can make us realize how destructive 
and “unnatural” to adult lives a con- 
tinuation of this nursery mentality can 
be. The author clarifies the concept 
of Grace through an illustration of an 
orphan boy adopted into a home of 
loving parents, though he had done 
nothing himself to earn this place. 
The second section, “The Family 
Rediscovers Religion,” deals with such 
basic problems as brotherhood, prop- 
aganda, the meaning of success, prep- 
aration for and happiness in marriage. 
The “solution” to all of the problems 
presented, of course, is God. But since 
in His mercy God has given us the 
freedom to reject Him, we must 
willingly choose His Love over our 
desires for lesser goals. The necessary 
condition for making this choice, the 
author says, is the realization of our 
need, of our inability to “go it alone.” 
Bishop McNairy writes in the pref- 
ace that this book is not for the clergy 
or informed churchmen but for the 
interested nonbeliever. He has suc- 
ceeded in this purpose and is probably 
right that the book would be most use- 
ful to 
doubters. However, the relatively un- 


questing and questioning 
informed adult churchman might well 
find many of these chapters informa- 
tive. At the least, he would recall ideas 
dimly known but forgotten in the pres- 
sure of daily life. Indeed, this book 
can be of value to any reader: it re- 
minds him that the heart and head 
of family life is our Father and the 
Father of our Lord, Jesus Christ. 
—LErE ALEXANDER 
Roxie ALEXANDER 


For Those Who Seek God 
Tue Far Spent Nicut, by Edward N. West. 
128 pp. Greenwich, Seabury Press. $2.50. 


Serxine Gop, by Bruno S. James. 128 pp. 
New York, Harper & Bros. $2.50. 


The distance between Morningside 
Heights in New York City and the 
slums of Naples is very great, even in 
the jet age, just as the mental distance 
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‘the Church and out. 


already know . 


in our cramped minds between the 
| Sees of Rome and Canterbury may be 


very great. But these two authors are 
colleagues, indeed they are brothers, 
in that company that makes human 
distances of any measure irrelevant. 

Canon West speaks to sinners inside 
He writes for 
people like Nicholas Devize in Fry’s 
The Lady's Not for Burning: “Who 
isn’t [lost]? The best thing we can do 
is to make wherever we’re lost in look 
as much like home as we can.” 

If we haven’t ears to hear, as Jesus 
was forever saying we hadn’t, The Far 


Spent Night will sensitize the ears we 


do have. The style and vocabulary of 


“the Canon Sacrist of the Cathedral of 


St. John the Divine are mellow and 
stately, but there are also sudden shifts 
and turns that stagger the heart. as on 


_ p. 79: “The Redeemer whom we pray 
to come is the Redeemer whom we 


.. When men last saw 
that outstretched arm it was bound to 


-a cross, and the splendor of the 
/Church’s Advent theology lies in the 
very fact that the hand which created 
all things is the hand which will end 


all things; and you can trust that hand, 
because it has a nail hole in it.” 
Those sinners who have come to 


-more than a temporary awareness of 


their lostness and the futility of their 


‘ i lives will find sensible and practical 


: i help in Seeking God. This is a brief 


i 


book by a mission priest of the Roman 


“Catholic discipline working in the 


slums of Naples. His book is for those 


i 
_ who know they are ready to begin the 


task stated in the title. It is not for 
those who want a womb of mysticism 
in which to hide. 

The startling thing about Father 
James’s book is its homely practicality. 
It is a welcome change to find the most 


sublime spiritual goals of our lives 


PICTURE CREDITS: Cover, Warren Brandon, 
‘Reno. Pp. 2-4, Dirck Halstead. Pp. 8-13, David 
Reed. P. 14, David Hirsch. P. 17, Warren 


Brandon. P. 18, Vaffrath, Reno. Pp. 19-21, War- 
‘ren Brandon. P. 28, Episcopal Church Photo. 

_} P. 32, Religious News Service. P. 33, Episcopal 

Church Photo. Page 50, Putnam Photos. 
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discussed at the level of washing the 
breakfast dishes. The background and 
details of the religious life in the 
Roman Catholic Church are certainly 
present in this book, and they may 
seem somewhat alien to “protestant” 
readers; but they are not the primary 
subject. The real matter of the book 
reveals clearly that the problems and 
solutions of any attempt to live our 
lives as followers of the Lord Jesus 
Christ are the same regardless of our 


denominational name tags. 


Prayer 


STAMMERER’S TONGUE, A Book OF PRAYERS 
FoR THE INFANT CuristIANn, by David Head. 
106 pp. New York, The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

Those who have copies of He Sent 
Leanness, by the same author, will 


need no encouragement to get copies 


of this latest by the Rev. David Head. 


The frontier (if there is one) between 
humor and religion is too seldom ex- 
plored. 

This is a book of wry delights that 


continually amuse but also leave the | 


reader with a healthy discomfort about 
the sincerity and depth of his prayer 
life. If it is true that the first adult 
day in our lives is the one on which we 
have the first real laugh at ourselves, 
then Stammerer’s Tongue could be the 
aid we need to cross the threshold of 
spiritual maturity. 

This volume is more serious in some 
ways than the preceding one and a bit 
marred by a few British obscurities, 
but its atmosphere is nonetheless a 
delightful blend 


solemn gaiety, as in the prayer “before 


of frankness and 
breakfast cereal” (p. 8), “Lord, make 
me crisp and always ready to serve,” 
or the one for washday: “Save me 
from dullness, as well as from dirt. Add 
brightness to whiteness.” 

This book and its predecessor are 
a great deal more than winsome clever- 
ness. They both deserve re-reading. 
Mr. Head demonstrates that the most 
profound truths of life are examined 
most clearly in simplicity and humor, 


continued on next page 
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A distinguished theologian sur- 
veys one of the most impor- 
tant fifty-year periods in An- 
glican theology, 1889 to 1939. 
He discusses the different 
trends that arose during this 
period; and, in relating this 
half-century to the larger per- 
spectives of theological his- 
tory, he considers what is 
permanent and what is pass- 
ing, and what has vital appli- 
cation for a proper under- 
standing of theology today. 
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| in wartime Stuttgart. 


Books continued 


a lesson virtually unknown among 


—E.T.D, 


religious writers. 


EXPOSITION FOR 
Matthews. 59 pp. New 
Morehouse-Barlow Co. Paper, 85¢. 


Tue Lorp’s Prayer: AN 
Topay, by W. R. 
York, 
Our HEAVENLY FATHER: SERMONS ON THE 
Lorv’s Prayer, by Helmut Thielicke. Trans- 
lated by John W. Doberstein. 157 pp. New 
York, Harper and Brothers. $3. 


Wen YE Pray, Say Our FatuHer: A Der- 
VOTIONAL STUDY OF THE LorD’s PRAYER, by 
Charles Francis Whiston. Boston, Pilgrim 
Press. Paper, $1.35. 


Here are three books on a common 
subject which lay people may read to 
their profit without fear of repetitious 
thinking, should they elect to use all 
three. Any one of them will stir the 
reader to question whether his pray- 
ing of the Lord’s Prayer has meaning 
or is a glib recital of familiar words. 

In sixteen short essays, which origi- 
nally appeared in a London newspaper, | 
Dean Matthews of St. Paul’s discusses 
man’s need to worship, how people 
begin to pray, and the meaning and 
current pertinence of the petitions of 
the Lord’s Prayer. 


direct, his writing clear and concise. 


His approach is 

He reminds us that “we pray as mem- 

bers of a fellowship” and that the New 

Testament’s emphasis is always what | 
God is doing. 

Sermons frequently lose much of 
their effectiveness when put into cold | 
print. Not so these of Dr. Thielicke, H 
preached to worshipping congregations | 
Their style is) 
intimate and graphic, and one feels t 
that they speak to the needs of people, 
including ourselves. 

Dr. Whiston’s study, for individual 
and prayer-group use, turns us to 
Jesus for the “pattern of His life and of 
The 


simple and telling. One of the book’s” 


His praying.” illustrations are. 


ereat values is in teaching us how to” 


use our Lord’s Prayer in many para-_ 


: 
phrased forms for special needs and_ 


intercessions. But Dr. Whiston warns: 


“Unless knowledge about praying pass” 


over into actual praying, it is vain— 


| 
wie 2 159 } 
it is sin. 


—STELLA GOOSTRAY 


more than that, 
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THINGS NEW & OLD 
conducted by JOHN WALLACE SUTER 


Parents and Children 


‘Tuurry years aco the National Council’s Department of Christian Education 
published “Ideals for Christian Parents”—a card with ten sentences. Of these, the six 
we like best are: 


“We desire to grow in fellowship with God, and to share that fellowship with our 
children. 

“We desire to be honest in our dealings with each other, our children, and all 
people. 

“We desire to face fearlessly all intellectual problems, and to answer our children’s 
questions truthfully and constructively. 


“We desire to seek counsel from persons and books on problems that are beyond 
our ability to solve alone. 

“We desire to cultivate for ourselves and our children friendships with all sorts and 
conditions of men, knowing that only in this way can God’s family come true. 

“We desire to encourage in our children the fullest development of their personali- 


ties, that each may be the best he can be, unlimited by our preconceived ambitions.” 


How does this sound to parents a generation later? Quaint? Utopian? Two recent 
books give us a glimpse of current thinking on the subject. 


In Leslie Weatherhead’s A Private House of Prayer we find: 


We thank thee, O Lord, for all homes where the liberty of mutual love and 
mutual respect abound, where none seeks to dominate another, where the at- 
mosphere of encouragement draws out the best that each can render, where 
there are no unkind words or silences, where gaiety and good humor lighten 
every task, and where Thy name is revered and Thy cause upheld. 


Save us, we pray thee, from such an entanglement in the complexities of life 
that we lose our simplicity of spirit, our sense of wonder, our joy in homely 
things. Let no wealth of possession, or learning of mind, or pride of soul, take 
away our taste for simple pleasures or make the song of a bird or humble fire- 
side fellowship boring. Keep our hearts childlike, that the gates of the kingdom, 
closed to the merely clever and the conceited, may be opened unto us always. 


And from the pen of Charles S. Martin, Headmaster of St. Alban’s School for Boys, 
Washington, D.C., we have: 


Deliver us, good Lord, from the excessive demands of business and social life 
that limit family relationships; from the insensitivity and harshness of judg- 
ment that prevent understanding; from domineering ways and selfish imposi- 
tion of our will; from softness and indulgence mistaken for love. Bless us with 
wise and understanding hearts, that we may demand neither too much nor too 
little; and grant us such a measure of love that we may nurture our children to 
that fullness of manhood and womanhood which Thou hast purposed for them; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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SUNY 


Arter many years of war, two American Indian 
tribes made peace with each other. This story tells 
how a meeting was arranged for this treaty of peace. 

One of the tribes decided to show friendship to 
the other tribe by paying a visit to its people. So the 
men, women, and children of the first tribe made 
ready for a journey to the place where their enemies 
were living. 

Tents and camp belongings were packed for travel. 
Ponies were loaded with gifts. Soon the line of people 
and pack animals was moving over the prairie. Young 
men on horseback dashed along and ran races with 
one another. Old men rode more slowly, talking as 
they went. Boys made the air sound with laughter, 
as they slipped off their ponies to shoot arrows at 
trees and other targets. The women moved along 
silently. 

When they came in sight of the other Indians’ vil- 
lage they stopped at a small stream. They washed off 
the dust of travel, put on their best clothes, and paint- 
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by J. A. Rickard 


ed their faces. Everyone, from the oldest to the young- 
est, did something to make himself look better. 

At last everyone was ready. A few of the men went 
anead, carrying the presents. Then someone asked, 
“What if these other persons do not believe we are 
coming in peace? What if they think we mean to harm | 
them?” 

“What if they attack us when we come near?” 
asked someone else. 

A silence fell on the people, and they stopped, | 
atraid to go farther. Then their chief stood before 
them and said, ‘We have come in good faith and |] 
know a way of showing that we have only peace in 
mind. Let us go near them singing.’ 

He began walking toward the other Indians’ village, 
singing a cheerful song. Those who followed him took) 
up the song, and all sang it as they drew near to” 
the village. 

The other Indians met them and welcomed them, 
and after that the two tribes became friends. 
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The Harper Book for Lent, 1961 
Heart in Pilgrimage 
A Study in Christian Prayer 


By REGINALD CANT, Chancellor and Canon of York Minister, England 


A step-by-step guide to a practical life of prayer, intimately related to basic Christian be- 
liefs. In considering Christian prayer Canon Cant explores such aspects as Christian holi- 
ness, forgiveness and penitence, meditation and mental prayer, liturgical prayer, and 
the responsibilities of the Christian in society. “HEART IN PILGRIMAGE speaks directly 
to the large number of men and women who are looking for some pattern of faith which 
will enable them to live with dignity and serenity in a confused and confusing world.” — 


W. NormMan PITTENGER 


Love 
Is a Spendthrift 


By PAUL E. SCHERER. 4 
Book of Meditations for the Chris- 
tian Year. A great American 
preacher combines the strength of 
vivid contemporary language with 
the power of the eternal Biblical 
message in this, his first devotional 
book—a work to read and treasure 
every day of the year. $3.75 


Centuries 


By THOMAS TRAHERNE 
(1637-1674). Introduction by 
John Farrar. “A paean of reasur- 
ance that the mercy of God is truly 
infinite. Among the greatest dis- 
coveries of all time . . .”—The 
Times (London) Literary Supple- 
ment. $3.50 


At all bookstores 


CHRISTIAN 
HOLINESS 


$2.50 


Christian Holiness 
By STEPHEN NEILL. The di- 


mension of life men call holy is 
explored in depth by Bishop Neill 
in a book of wise counsel for daily 
Christian living. “This book should 
bring inspiration as well as illu- 
mination.”—Henry Pitney VAN 
Dusen $3.00 


Seeking God 


By BRUNO SCOTT JAMES. 
“Anyone interested in the con- 
templative life will find Bruno S. 
James’ SEEKING GOD a practical as 
well as an inspiring book. It has 
common sense and passages of 
both beauty and humor. He makes 
you actually feel that ‘the spiritual 
life is an adventure.’ ”—JouN 


FARRAR $2.50 
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GROUP TOURS 


for Episcopalians 


Escorted tours combining fun, interest and dis- 
cussion, Latin America, Eastern Europe. Write 
to Else R. Petersen for descriptive list. Franklin 
7-1034 


LATIN AMERICAN TRAVEL ASSN., INC. 


802 AiNsLEY Bupc., Miami 32, Fria. 


Quality fabrics, ecclesiastically 
correct designs and top-grade 
workmanship, embroidered in 
our own sewing room make our 
Paraments and linens out- 
standing. 

For FREE catalog 113E giving in- 
formation on Paraments, Church 
Furniture, Choir and Clergy 
Vestments, Altar Brass, Com- 
munion Ware, write to Dept. EP. 


Paraments 
Superfrontals 
Stoles Linens 


Antependia Fae 
Dossals vy 
ECCLESIASTICAL ARTS A 


2900 QUEEN LANE, PHILADELPHIA 29, PA. 


Your Book 
Published! 


If your manuscript has unusual possibilities, 
we offer straight royalty or ask for low 
subsidy basis. Send manuscript for free 


report or write for Brochure FR. PAGEANT 
PRESS, 101 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
yO. Ys 


25% DISCOUNT 
ON ALL BOOKS 


10% on Texts and Technical Books 


ANY BOOKS YOU CHOOSE 


(1) Deduct 25% from list price. 

(2) Add 20c per book for postage. 
(3) Send Check or Money Order, 
Charge Account to Institutions 


THRIFTY BOOK CLUB 
206 W. I5th St., Dept. E, N. Y. C. Il, N.Y. 


ree 80 Cup Automatic Urn 


fo your Organization 


for handling only 60 Items (jms 


NO INVESTMENT NECESSARY... 


H only 30 members each purchase one bottle of 
M-K Pure Vonilla and one con of M-K Black Pepper 
. + «+ This 80 Cup “Party Pot" 

Automatic electric Urn is yours free. 


This is only one of our matchless offers. 
WRITE for details of this offer and Free Catalogue 


of other equipment and Money Roising plans for 
orgonizotions . . . . No obligation. 


MARION-KAY 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Dept. 15, Brownstown, Indiana 
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What Is the “Good News’? 


continued from page 24 


ali one. There is no “when” with God, 
just as there is no “where”; there is 
only some unimaginable kind of infi- 
nite “here” and eternal “now.” 
Suddenly, as with the focusing of 
some lens of the mind, an idea that was 
foggy and blurred has become clear, 
clear with a piercing clarity. If God is 
outside and beyond time, then He must 
be unchanging, because change means 
difference in a thing or person from one 
time to another. Change is a phenom- 
enon which can occur only in a world 
of time. If all human time—prehistoric, 
recorded, and ages yet to be—are at 
once and eternally present with God, 
then any act that God Himself ever 
performed in human time and history 
is one that in His own nature is being 


| eternally performed, because the nature 


oi God is eternal and unchanging. 


E ARE ON the threshold of a 
concept of surpassing meaning and 
implication. If we have correctly traced 
the relation of God to our world of 
time, what we have said means no less 
than that Jesus is born anew to us this 
instant night, and every other night of 
all time. It means that on some Calvary 
in the vast, boundless realms of His 
own Being, He died for us this very 
afternoon, and every other afternoon 
from before all worlds to all eternity— 
not figuratively or fancifully, but ac- 
tually, if we will but for one moment 
slough off our habit of thinking by 
dates and hours. 

People are. heard to say that Chris- 
tians should act as if every day were 
Christmas; that the Christian spirit is 
the one of fellowship felt on that day 
by everyone observing the feast. Right 
and admirable as the injunction may 
be, it is but a wan, weak, subjunctive 
mood of the resounding truth; every 
day of the year is Christmas. 

Now in one part of the world we ac- 
tually find Christians observing a cus- 
tom that, though it relates to Easter 
rather than Christmas, might indicate 
a real grasp of this stupendous fact. 
Throughout Eastern Christendom the 
face-to-face greeting spoken at Easter 
is not the pale, abstract reference to the 


feast day that we Western Christians 
use—“Happy Easter!”—but the direct, 
simple, factual statement, “Christ is 
risen!,” uttered with feeling it is hu- 
manly impossible to put into our West- 
ern salutation. 

A man lately returned from Athens 
described the waning minutes of Easter 
Even as a time when the populace of 
the city gathers silently in the street 
before the cathedral, like a crowd wait- 
ing for some anticipated news. As the 
stroke of midnight falls, he says, the 
bishop comes out of the door facing 
the crowd, holds aloft his lighted 
candle, and in the hush cries, “Christ 
is risen!” The roar of jubilee answer- 
ing that cry, this quite startled inform- 
ant relates, would make any American 
Fourth of July look third rate. 

The Eastern Christians are acting as 
we would expect people to act who 
believed that what they were celebrat- 
ing on Easter had happened that very 
morning. If that is indeed what they 
are thinking, we might very well follow 
their example, for they are right. 

Men saw those things happen before 
their eyes at a “time” we call nineteen 
hundred years ago, but only because 
that was the “time” chosen by God for 
them, and for us through them, first to 
hear and learn of events that had 
always been so and will always be so, 
because they are facts about Him. 

The orbit of earthly time was at that 
point intersected by a brief arc of the 
divine nature, and mankind became 
conscious then of something that had 
never had a beginning and will never 
have an ending. There “never was” and 
there “never will be” a “time” with God 
when the events we know as the gospel 
were not or will not be happening as 
part of His changeless Being. 


T FIRST it may be nothing but dis- 
tressing to contemplate the possibility 
that the suffering and sacrifice of Cal- 
vary might be, for the Christ of God, 
ever present and eternally endured. In- 
stinct and sensibility of every degree 
from the crudest to the finest seem 
either to recoil in horror or impel to- 
ward rescue. At the last it does not 
cease to be distressing, but then we 
perceive that the kind and quality of 
reaction called for is not the physical 
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and material; it is that which reaches 
into the sphere where the action itself 
takes place, the spiritual and eternal 
where God dwells, where the souls of 
men may attain, and where, for them, 
He gives Himself utterly each moment 
of our time. 

He Himself forbade His followers to 
resist His arrest, and at the execution 
neither those of them present nor His 
mother seem to have been moved to 
impale themselves on the Roman spears 
in any vain attempt at rescue. Their 
attitude, however would 
seem to be one of assent, heart-wrung 
without a doubt, but nevertheless as- 
sent. An air of imperative necessity 
and acknowledged inevitability seems 
to brood over the scene. 

We need not for a single breath 
quarrel with the language of the Book 
of Common Prayer, “who made there 


sorrowtul, 


(by his one oblation of himself once 
offered) a full, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction, for 
the sins of the whole world. i 
“Once” is a term without meaning 
except toward our world of time. There 
cannot be a “twice” or a “thrice” in an 
eternal order of being where time does 
not exist. 

That sentence of the Prayer Book 
is not about the eternal nature of God 
at all; it is about the revelation, in 
time, of that nature through its incar- 
nation in Jesus of Nazareth. What it is 
saying is that, dimly and gropingly 
as it is vouchsafed to us to see any tiny 
particle of the purpose of God in His 
creation, that purpose would not be 
advanced by the happening again on 
earth of His Incarnation and Cruci- 
fixion. The Nature revealed by that life 
and death would be no better revealed 
by a repetition of that revelation, and 
the saving action of the Cross, forever 
being performed in eternity, was com- 
plete in its one earthly offering, or it 
‘would not be complete in ten thousand. 

Least of all should this be understood 
to mean that God does only suffer an 
unceasing anguish like to the riving 
of the human spirit in mortal agony. 
No man presumes to know the fullness 
of God’s nature, but we have been 
shown enough to be sure that in the 
unvaulted immensities of that Being 
there is room and to spare for infinite 
and prodigal creativity, for craftsman- 
‘. continued on next page 
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THE 
FINEST 
NAME 
iN CANOLES 


Candlelight Service Sets 


Economy 
Candle 
Followers 


A Division of 


CHICAGO 


MUENCH-KREUZER 
Candle Co., Inc. 
Syracuse 1, N.Y. Tel. GR1-6147 


LOS ANGELES 
4001 N. Ravenswood Ave. 745 E. Pico Blvd. 


‘Never a “Too-Busy 
Signal” when you CALL 
THE MAN FROM EMKAY 


Prompt, willing service when you need it... that’s 
the motto of the Emkay Man, the one dependable 
source for all your Church candle requirements. 


For one thing he’s a resident representative, never 
more than a short phone call away. 


For another, he carries a complete line... the in- 
dustry’s largest. No “shopping around” necessary! 


And for still another, the products he sells bear the 
name Emkay, your assurance of utmost quality at 
the lowest possible prices. 


Mail coupon for free catalog and complete details. 


Olivaxine 
Sanctuary 
Candles 


Eucharistic 


Baptismal 
Candles 


Candles 


MueEncH-KREUZER CANDLE Co., INC. | 
Dept. F-261, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


Please send your new 16-page, illustrated | 
catalog of Church candles and accessories. | 


L] Have representative call. 
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The American Church Union 


The Church's largest unofficial organization dedi- 
cated to teaching and maintaining the Apostolic 
Faith, Membership includes subscription to the 
monthly American Church News. For information, 
write: 


American Church Union 


347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR VESTMENTS 
EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS—LINENS 


Materials by the yard. ‘‘Kits’’ for Altar 
Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments. 
All Embroidery is Hand Done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 


Tel. CH 4-1070 14 West 40th St. New York 18 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


St. Luke’s Hospital, Davenport, lowa 


Fully Accredited, three year program. Col- 
lege affiliation. Male and Married Students 
accepted. Loans and Scholarships avail- 
able. For information write to director. 


RGEISSLER INC. 
252-17 Northern Boulevard 
Little Neck 63,N. Y. 


Church Eurnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
* FABRICS + WINDOWS 


AV OANTALOG AVAILAI 
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Facts and 
Mind-Stretchers 


This is the way THE EPISCOPALIAN is described by the Very Rev. 
Lloyd E. Gressle of Wilmington, Delaware. 

The Dean of the Cathedral Church of St. John—one of the first churches 
to adopt the Parish Every Family Plan—acknowledges that he’s been 
amazed by the difference the magazine has made in his parish of 567 
families. 


THE EPISCOPALIAN has become an integral part of parish life. It is 
quoted at social gatherings, study sessions, business meetings—in fact, 
wherever parish members gather. 


And that isn't all, says Dean Gressle. It was partly responsible for the 
recent increase his vestry voted for missionary work. 


It was touch and go in the finance committee, he recalls, until a senior 
vestryman quoted facts from THE EPISCOPALIAN showing the acute need 
overseas. The hike was quickly approved. 


As one vesitryman put it, The new magazine keeps us reminded that 
we are part of a larger Church that exists beyond the borders of our own 
neighborhood. 


The Wilmington church, along with eighty other parishes across the 
country (see partial list below”) likes the Parish Every Family Plan. It 
enables them to send THE EPISCOPALIAN to all contributing families. 
St. John's recently renewed the plan for a second year. 


The Parish Every Family Plan has helped strengthen Church life in 
many parishes. It is the practical, economical way to bring the story of 
the Church's total ministry around the world to all members of your 
parish family. 

SEND THE EPISCOPALIAN TO all the contributing families for two dol- 
lars per family per year, instead of the regular three-dollar price. Drop a 
line now to: 

Parish Every Family Plan 
THE EPISCOPALIAN 
44 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


* Pilot-project parishes and missions now using the PARISH EVERY FAMILY PLAN include: 


St. James’, Fairhope, Ala.; the Rev. W. R. Hill oe Saints’, Grants, N.M.; the Rev. C. W. 
ke id’ ilmingt l.; the Rev. H. L. awson 
eat ppt as RY St. John’s, Charlotte, N.C.; the Rev. M. R. Tilson 
St. Mary’s, West Columbia, Texas; the Rev. eae Tigard, Ore.; the Rev. G. R. Schoe- 
C. W. Norfleet, Jr. Emmanuel, Emporium, Pa.; the Rev. D. B. 
Grace, Muncie, Ind.; the Rev. C. R. Moodey Baldwin 


Trinity, Carroll, lowa; the Rev. H. P. Auffrey 
St. John’s, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; the Rev. D. A 
Loferski 


Trinity, Emmettsburg, Iowa; the Rev. D. E. 
Baustian 
St. Elizabeth's, Russell, Kan.; the Ven. W. S. 
Anthony 


St. John’s, Murray, Ky.; the Rev. W. T. Thomas 
St. Francis’, 


St. Louis, Mo.; the Rev. W. H. Tyte 
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Christ, Mexia, Texas; the Rev. J. C. Donovan 
oly Comforter, Sinton, Texas; the Rev. J. J. 


iller, Jr. 
St. Francis’, the Rev. G. N. 
McAllister 
St. Paul’s, Raccoon Ford, Va.; the Rev. G. W. 
Van Scoyoc 
St. John’s, Carlisle, Pa.; the Rev. J. G. Hilton 
Trinity, Norton, Kan.; the Rev. J. E. Leach 


Victoria, Texas; 


FUND RAISERS — MAKE EASY MONEY 


Sell 200 Boxes of our famous blend of quality Tea Bags and 
make $50 profit for your Church, Church School or Club. 
Your Church or Club name will be imprinted on the Box and 
the Tea Bag 


For small groups we offer ‘‘Temple T’’ in quantities as few 
as 40 boxes. 


NEW — Family Size Tea Bags (quart size). 
make a pitcher of delicious iced tea. 


Take up to 60 days to pay. 


Endorsed by V. F. W. Aux., N. J., AMVETS Aux., Pa. and 
many other large groups. 


ACT NOW. Send for complete details of our Fund Raising Plan. 


Labels at no extra cost. 


Easy way to 


Temple T, A-261, Box 3011, Margate, N. J. 


What Is the “Good News” ?’ 
continued from page 45 


ship microscopically refined and prodi- 
giously differentiated, for setting and 
holding to their courses galaxies of 
galaxies. 

There is room as well for actions 
almost the very opposite of that awe- 
some grandeur and riotous lavishness, 
for joy and gladness heart-warming 
and soul-filling, for hospitality un- 
bounded, for tender care of a single 
sparrow. 

What this does mean is that God is 
an enduring act of love. It means that 
His love, so great as to make Him 
willing, were it possible, to negate Him- 
self and do a thing impossible for Him- 
self, to die, is constant from before all 
worlds. It means that when this love 
itself entered our time scheme, it took 
to our eyes the form of the most vital, 
virile, splendid manhood the world 
has ever seen thrown away against 
odds an idiot could see to be insuper- 
able. It means that the gospel is not 


just another historical occurrence, 
something just as well discovered 
through archeological _ excavations 


thousands of years after the event. It 
means that the gospel is news as noth- 
ing else on the face of the earth is 
news, that its action has not ceased to 
happen because we have ceased to see 
it happen, or because we saw it happen 
for only three years, or three hours, 
“once upon a time,” nineteen hundred 


years ago. 4 
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The Carpenter Prayer 


Lord Jesus, who at the last 
through wood and nails purchased 
man’s whole salvation, wield 
well thy tools in this thy 
workshop of the world, that we 
who come rough-hewn may here be 
fashioned to a true beauty by 
thy hand. We ask it in thy 
gracious name, Amen 

—the Rey. Harry Leigh-Pink 
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After a spirited sheep-shearing contest, Paddy Carmondy (Robert Mitchum) relaxes in 
the kitchen of hotel in the “out-back’” country of Australia as his wife (Deborah Kerr) 
and two other women. (Dina Merrill, Glynis Johns) peel potatoes. They all appear in the 
Warner Brothers lively family film of the “down-under” country entitled The Sundowners 


Films for Families 


Nea before has there been so 
much talk about achieving  se- 
curity, about finding one’s roots in 
an impermanent and shifting life. 
How refreshing, then, to see The 
Sundowners. This ingratiating new 
film tells about an Australian family 
who achieve joy and_ fulfillment 
without either any heavy discussion 
about roots or any appreciable sign 
of material security. 

The Sundowners is all the more 
refreshing because it has nothing to 
do with our current cinematic fasci- 
nation with evil. These people are 
all good (well, very nearly, if certain 
quite human excesses can be under- 
stood and forgiven). 

Their traveling around the vast 
Australian hinterland is seen against 
a vividly colored background of 
great plains and far horizons. We 
also witness on the screen a rather 
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poetic statement about a certain 
kind of life and, indeed, an attitude 
toward the meaning of life. 

The wife and mother, played by 
Deborah Kerr, is a triumphant ex- 
ample of a woman who possesses the 
saving graces of humor, grit, and 
unself-consciousness. Any American 
woman of 1961 who may be im- 
mersed in self-pity and contemplat- 
ing a visit to the divorce courts, be- 
cause of some real or imagined hurt, 
had best see Miss Kerr’s performance 
before going ahead with any plans. 
The character she portrays is long 
suffering, but crowned with joy, hu- 
mility, and patience. 

The family stays together, is Miss 
Kerr’s dictum in the film. She is wise 
enough to acknowledge to herself 
that her good husband is not perfect, 
but she intends to hold together her 
good marriage to her good husband. 


by Malcolm Boyd 


Not that she hasn’t provocation to 
change love into reproachful, cold, 
and unforgiving spite, growing out 
of despair. But Miss Kerr simply 
does not ever despair. 

Robert Mitchum plays her hus- 
to settle 
down anywhere for more than a 


band, who does not wish 


short time. Accompanied by his wife 
and teen-age son, he wants to keep 
on the move, accepting whatever 
short-term work 
He is a sundowner—a person whose 


is offered to him. 


home is where the sun goes down. 
An Englishman rumored to be of 
high estate, played by Peter Ustinov, 
joins the family for some of the fun, 
and Glynis Johns is on hand as a 
barmaid who likes him, Altogether, 
The Sundowners—produced and di- 
rected by one of Hollywood’s ablest 
craftsmen, Fred Zinnemann—is short 
continued on next page 
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Films for Families continued 


on social significance and long on. 


good performances, family enter- 
tainment and stirring scenery. 


O NE of the best of the new for- 
eign films—bearing a haunting por- 
trayal of the overwhelming tragedy 
of war—has come to the U.S. from 
Soviet Russia as part of a cultural 
exchange program. It is entitled Bal- 
lad of a Soldier. 

A young Soviet soldier (played by 
Vladimir Ivashov), fighting on the 
front in the last war, suddenly be- 
comes a hero and is granted a few 
days’ leave to go home to see his 
mother. The film primarily concerns 
his journey home and the events that 
delay it. He is a kind of Everyman 
who sets out to achieve a clear ob- 
jective, only to become delayed and 
frustrated by the pressure of human 
daily life. 

The soldier meets and falls in love 
with a young girl (portrayed by 
Shanna Prokhorenko). They spend a 
few innocent hours together, only to 
be separated forever in a railroad 
station. Finally the soldier reaches 
his home, but with just a few mo- 
ments left to him before he must re- 
turn to the front, 

His mother, seeing runs 
down a dirt road toward him as he 
also runs to her. As they embrace, 
we see silent close-ups of their faces, 
caught by the camera in a rare reve- 
lation of love and sadness. He speaks 
and says, “I have only a few mo- 
ments. Let’s talk.” But still they are 
silent, for they understand that com- 


him, 


munication is more deeply feeling 
and experiencing than saying. When 
the soldier breaks away, he returns 
to the front to die. 

Directed by Grigori Chukhrai, the 
film is a moving indictment of war 
and a call for peace men. 
The photography is free of the ster- 
eotyped Hollywood slickness and ar- 
tificiality that make so many U.S. 
films lifeless. There is, in Ballad of a 
Soldier, an absence of movie clichés. 


among 


The story is tender, its message a 
hard one. Ballad of a Soldier is an 
unpretentious work of fine cinematic 
art. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


COLLEGES 


Mt. Carroll, Illinois 


Episcopal-related four-year lib- 
eral arts coeducational college .. . 
Integrated general education and 
specialization . . . Preprofessional 
program and primary and second- 
ary teacher training Small- 
class discussion method ... Accepts 
qualified high school graduates and 
superior early entrants . . . Regis- 
tration limited to 265 . Fully 
accredited College chaplain 
jointly appointed by Shimer and 
the Bishop of Chicago . . . For in- 
formation write Director of Admis- 

sions, Shimer College, 
Mount Carroll, Illinois. 
> 2 © ee &© © © 8 Oe 


UPSALA 
COLLEGE 


A coeducational college of 
liberal arts and science dedicated 
to Christian higher education 


For Catalogue and other 
information write: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


UPSALA COLLEGE 


East Orange, New Jersey 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY—1869 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


A liberal arts coeducational college in 
the Alamo City offering quality in- 
struction in 24 academic areas, gradu- 
ate and undergraduate. Completely ac- 


eredited. Interdenominational, spon- 
sored by Pr rians, this private 
Christian unive y with a faculty of 
over has built a com- 


pletely new 107-aere skyline campus, 
CEEB scores required, 


Write Director of Admissions 
Trinity University 
San Antonio 12, Texas 


COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


SAINT ANNE’S SCHOOL 


Episcopal day school for girls and boys. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Anne. 
Kindergarten and Grades 1 through 7. Other 
grades to be added. 


Address: 
The Sister Secretary 
2701 South York St. 
Denver 10, Colorado 


VOORHEES SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational. Departments: Junior College, High 


School and Trades. Fully Accredited A Grade by the 


Southern Association. Under direction of American 
Church ‘Institute for Negroes. Beautiful location. 


Reasonable Terms. For Information, write to 
JOHN F. POTTS, President 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL  acee?12 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere of a 
well-ordered home in the mountains of western North 
Carolina. Balanced routine of activities: study, play, 
housekeeping chores, spiritual exercises. Under direction 
of the Episcopal Church. Home cooking, balanced diet. 
Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. $70 per month 
and up according to ability to pay. Catalog. 


Rev. P. W. Lambert, O.G.S., Box E, Penland, N.C. 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL — VIRGINIA 


Boys & girls, grades 1-8 Established 1909 
Boarding school in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Episcopal auspices. Carefully planned program 
provides for sound mental, moral, spiritual, phys- 
ical, social growth. Dedicated staff. Sports, riding. 
Gymnasium. 115 miles, Washington, D.C.; near 
Charlottesville, Va. Board and_ tuition, $900. 
Summer camp. Write: Willits D. Ansel, Headmas- 
ter, Box E, St. George (Greene County), Virginia. 


BROWNELL HALL-TALBOT SCHOOL 


An Episcopal school for boys and girls, established 
in 1863 by Bishop Joseph C. Talbot, was named in 
part for Bishop Brownell of Connecticut. The twelve- 
acre wooded campus features a dormitory for high 
school girls, a new classroom building, and St. 
Matthias Chapel. Morning prayer and religious in- 
struction add to the religious life of the inter- 
denominational student body. The curriculum is 
college preparatory. Tuition is $1800 for residents 
and ranges from $300 to $700 for day students. 
John H. Bruce, Headmaster, 400 North Happy Hol- 
low Boulevard, Omaha 32, Nebraska. 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


The Bishop’s School 


LAJOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
A Resident & Day School for Girls. Grades 
Seven through Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 
Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 
Tue Rr. Rev. Francis Eric Buoy 
of Board of ai 


President 
RosaMonp E. Larmour, 
Headmistress 


THE READY SCHOOL 


Accredited preparation for college. Grades 3-12. Small 
classes, guidance. Good study habits. Daily chapel, 
self-help program. Trips, dances planned with faculty 
advisers. Suburban campus, one hour from Washington. 
74th year, Competitive scholarships. 
Write for Catalog 
5126 Baltimore National Pike 
Baltimore 29, Maryland 


Hannah More Academy 
The Diocesan Girls’ School of Maryland 
Grades 7-12. Boarding, day. Accredited. Two pre- 
college programs of study. Established 1832. For 
catalog and pictures with full information, write: 
Catherine Offley Coleman, M.A., Headmistress 
Reisterstown 1, Maryland 


f] 
ST. MARYS SCHOUGE 
Episcopal School for girls on the Hudson. Under 
directors of Sisters of St. Mary. Grades 9 through 
12. College preparatory. Fully accredited. Small 
classes. Modified Kent plan. Riding, music, art. 


Sister Superior, St. Mary's School 
Peekskill 9, New York 
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Saint Mary’s Hall 


FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


Episcopal Secondary Boarding School 
_ for Girls 
Founded 1866 96th Year 


Here is an opportunity for a sound 
education with thorough preparation 
for college. Emphasis is placed on 
spiritual values. Social growth and 
physical development are important 
segments of the school life. Experi- 
enced faculty. Modern buildings. 


Martha T. Robbins, M.S., Headmistress 


-ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of 
Virginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 
9-12, Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis 
is individual, based on principles of Christian 
democracy. Music, Art, Dramatics. Sports, 
riding. Suite-plan dorms. 


Margaret Douglas Jefferson, Headmistress 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, Charlottesville 2, Va. 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL 


COLLEGE PREPARATION FOR GIRLS 
Fully accredited. Episcopal. Grades 8-12. 
Music, art, dramatics. Small classes. All sports; 
varied activities. On beautiful Rappahannock 
River. SUMMER SCHOOL: June 20-August 
12. For catalog write: 

MISS VIOLA H. WOOLFOLK, Headmistress 

St. Margaret’s School, Box 158-E 

TAPPAHANNOCK, VIRGINIA 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Episcopal Boarding & Country Day School 
Girls, Grades 7-12 


College preparatory and general courses. 
Arts, Sports. New dormitories in 1961. 


Music, Drama, 
49 acres. Ac- 


credited by the Middle States Association. Established 
1870. Write for catalog. 
J. N. Vandemoer, Headmistress 


rs. 
St. Agnes School, 


LANKEN A U— 
Pre-school through high school. Fully accredited. Eg 


Box E, Albany 11, New York 


Boarding & Day School for Girls 
Thorough preparation for college. Small classes. 
Happy, homelike life. 22-acre suburban estate. 
Art, music, dramatics, sports, 
munity projects. Established 1890. Lutheran. 
Moderate rate. Catalog. Phone: GE 8-6162. 
3217 W. School House Lane 
Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 


social affairs, com- 


Saint Mary’ Saint Mary’s-in-the-Mountains 


Episcopal college preparatory boarding school 
for 84 girls. Community life based on Chris- 
tian principles in which all students share 
responsibility for social, sports, religious, and 
social service activities. Arts, Music, Dra- 
matics. oe other sports. Catalogue. 
John C. Mcllwaine, M.A., 
Headmaster 
LITTLETON (White Mountains), 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


KEMPER HALL‘*3%s; Yes" 


Church School for Girls, Boarding & Day 
Thorough college preparation and _ spiritual 
training. Music, art, dramatics and homemaking 
courses. All sports. Junior school department. 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 50 miles from 
Chicago. Under the direction of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. For catalog address: Box E. 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


IOLANI SCHOOL 
Honolulu 14. Hawaii 


The Rev. Burton A. MacLean, 
B.A., B.D. 
Headmaster 
Largest private independent school for 


boys in the nation, Kindergarten through 
12th grade. Fully accredited college pre- 


paratory. Small classes. 
for catalog, write admissions director 
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1300 acre 
Gymnasium, 


Fully accredited Church School on 
estate. Grades 7-12. Small classes. 
sports, swimming, fishing. 

Summer camp for boys 7 to 15 years. Tutoring. 
Periods 2, 4, or 6 weeks. 


For Camp or “Happy Valley” catalog write: 


George F. Wiese, Box F 
Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY—CHARACTER BUILDING 


THE 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
GLEN LOCH, PA. 


A School for Boys whose mothers are 
responsible for support and education 
Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 
Wholesome surroundings on a_ 1600 
acre farm in Chester Valley, Chester 
County, where boys learn to study, 
work and play. 
Rey. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 
Headmaster 
Post Office: Box S, Paoli, Pa. 


Shattuck School 


Alleghenies integrates all parts of its 
program—religious, academic, R.O.T.C., 
social—to help high school age boys 
grow “in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man.” Write 
The Rev. Canon Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr. 
Rector and Headmaster 
161 Shumway Hall 


Shattuck School Faribault, Minnesota 


Founded 1858 
The oldest Church School west of the 


SAINT JAMES SCHOOL 
Faribault, 


Country Boarding School for Boys 
Grades 4-8 


Episcopal military boarding school specializ- 
elementary grades. Character 
training, home atmosphere. Small classes, 
individual attention. Preparation for. leading 
secondary schools. All sports; swimming, 
riflery, riding. Est. 1901. Catalog. 


Summer School—Camp, June 18-July 28 
Marvin E. Horstman, Headmaster 


Minnesota 


ing in the 


On Grand Lake, Maine 


RROW 


“CAMP for Boys Ages 11-18 


OUTDOOR LIVING and CANOK TRIPS (including the 
Allagash) under Quaker leadership, Small groups, indi- 
vidual attention. CIT, Jr. Maine Guide training, Folder. 


Poughkeepsie, N 


A division of the University of the South 
An Episcopal School A College Prep School 
ROTC Honor School On a College Campus 

Benwood Scholarships On a Mountain Top 

Fully accredited. Grades 9-12. Small classes. All sports; 

gymnasium, indoor pool. 93rd year. For catalog write: 

Box F, The Sewanee Mili- 

Tennessee. 


Col. Craig Alderman, Supt., 
tary Academy, Sewanee, 


V PEDDIE 


Where Christian and 
the development of character is combined 
with high scholastic attainment. 

A college preparatory school for boys, 
grades 7-12. Fully accredited. All sports. 
Just off N. J. Turnpike (Exit 8). Write: 

Dr. Carrol! 0. Morong, Headmaster, 
Box 2-B, Hightstown, New Jersey 


WOODCRAFT CAMPS 
36th yr. Boys 7-18. 5 age groups. 2 private 
lakes near Old Forge. Adirondack, Canadian 
canoe trips. Forestry 
Tutoring. 3 nurses. Bookle 
WILLIAM H. ABBOTT 
Box 2387 © Fayetteville, N. Y 


influences prevail 


ry, riflery, fishing, riding. 


Fun and Adventure in the Woods 


fl tebaiastalihed ad. ! 


College Preparatory—Naval Training 
New term begins Jan. 29. Two schools: 
= Toms River, N.J.; St. Petersburg, Fla. 
b Prepares for all colleges, gov’t acad- 
emies. Jr. School in Fla. Sports, 

boats, bands. Summer camp, Ap- 5 
proyed summer school program @J 
available. Specify catalog. : 
Admiral Farragut Academy 
Box G, Toms River, N. J. 


FORK UNION MUiTAry 
ACADEMY 
% our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of 
study in Upper School (grades 
™% 9-12) has increased honor roll 
50%. Develops concentration. Fully 


™@ accredited. ROTC highest rating. 
Junior School (grades 5-8) has 
separate buildings, gym, pool. 
Housemothers. 63rd year. For 
ONE SUBJECT PLAN booklet and 
catalog write: Dr. J. _C. Wicker, 
* Box 62, Fork Union, Va. 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 ws 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 
A boarding and day school, where curriculum follows stand- 
ard independent school requirements, but with emphasis 
placed upon the Christian perspective. From 4th through 


Sth grades. Applications welcomed from boys of good voice. 
Liberal scholarships for choir memberships. 
Headmaster, Alec Wyton, M.A. (Oxon) 
Dept. E. Cathedral Heights, N. Y. 25, N. Y. 


VIRGINIA EPISCOPAL SCHOOL 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Prepares boys for colleges and university. 
Splendid environment and excellent corps of 
teachers. High standard in scholarship and 
athletics. segs and beautiful location in 
the mountains of Virginia. 

For catalog. write 
THE REV. ROGER A. WALKE, JR., M.A. 


Headmaster 


SAINT PETER‘S SCHOOL 


Peekskill New York 


Boys, grades 9-12. College preparatory. Grad- 
uates in 39 colleges. Small classes. Corrective 
reading. Self-help plan. Music, drama. Inter- 
scholastic sports program. 80Q-acre campus. 
Secondary Schools Admission Test required. 
Summer school. For catalog write: 


Phone PEekskill 7-5200 


Frank S. Leeming, Hdm., 


George C. Darrow, Dir., ao perares School 


ALLEY FORGE muirary acavemy 


€ * 9 . § r is i ic: 7 

Preparatory School, grades 9 thru 12 and Junior College, regional accreditation. Personalized 
guidance and instruction in Reading and Speech Clinics. All varsity sports, 32 modern 
fireproof buildings, including two gymnasiums and hospital. Motorized Artillery, Cavalry, 


Infantry, Band, Senior Division ROTC, Catalogue. 


‘At the Nation’s Shrine 


distinguished military academy and Jr. College. Small classes, highest academic standards. 


99 Valley Forge, hallowed shrine of American freedom, 
has loaned its cherished name to this fully accredited, 


Box C, Wayne, Pennsylvania 
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WE REPRESENT EIGHT OF 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALTAR 
APPOINTMENTS AND ; 
COMMUNION WARE 


National + Sudbury 
International Silver 
Gorham Silver 
Rostand Brass 
 Revell-Ware 


Kensington 


St. Louis Silversmiths 


3 Linens appeol to the most 
ere Hond Embroidered 


your specifications 


New Creose-Resisting Alb ond Surplice Linen and 
other becutiful Linens by the yard. 
Write for Illustrated Brochure 


MARY MOORE, Box 394F, Davenport, lowa 


NOW 


MORE SUNDAY SCHOOL ROOM : 
without _expandins* 

Camden Artcraft’s ROOM — 

DIVISION DRAPES are the mest 

practical solution for Sunday School 

expansion at lowest pessible cest. 

Sound Absorbing ¢ Wide choice of fabrics 

Easy to Install e Durable, attractive ; 
Write for Estimate and Samples= 


ARTCRAFT CO. 
180 N. Wocker Drive ¢ Chicago 6, Iil. 


AIR, 
RESERVATIONS e CRUISES 
e PACKAGED TOURS e 


STUDENT TOURS 


STEAMSHIP, HOTEL 


MEMBER 
sot Sg, 


World-Wide 


individual itineraries 
planned to your 


personal requirements “BAYES 


Travel Arrangements, Inc. 
61 East Ninth Street 


New York 3 New York 
GRamercy 5-1000 
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Letters 


To take time 
. . - Life for those past seventy can 
be. and for some of us is, pleasant. But 
this new experience can only be en- 
joyed by those who have developed 
enough maturity to “accept those 
things that cannot be changed.” while 
retaining enough flexibility to “change 
those things which can be changed” 
and, acquired the “wisdom to differen- 
tiate the one from the other.” 
Retirement is the time of no respon- 
sibilities. If we let ourselves. we are 
“as free as a feather in the winds of 
the Lord.” It is not up to us to change 
the world or anyone in it, at least by 


_ our own power. Almost like angels we 


watch the world about us, rejoicing in 
others’ success, sorrowing at others’ 
failure. yet knowing that it is written 


_ in the law of life that each generation 


must strive to settle its own problems. 


_ Sometimes we are mightily tempted to 


step in, but that is safe 
know we are “channels 
Now we have time to 


only when we 
of the Lord.” 


“practice the 


_ presence” of God. Because we recog- 


nize our own incapability, it is now 


_ easier to surrender completely, to take 
_ time to listen. All who enjoy the medi- 


| tation 


time. know the  inflowing 


_ strength and joy. 


This does not mean that we lose 
interest in the world. Active retirement 
days are definitely not just a period of 
preparation for horrible years of help- 
lessness. The things that were sug- 
gested [in “When We Grow Old, 
November |\—making a will, arranging 
finances for an emergency, arranging a 
simple funeral, and even disposing of 


| useless “things”’—should have been 


done long ago. 

Retirement age should not be 
taken up with gloomy “preparations.” 
It should be full of interests. . . . If 
one is to live a good life one must keep 
alive one’s interest in people, things, 


_ and events, but not try to force one’s 


_ will upon them. 


If [you] find [you] cannot climb 
the mountain as [you] once loved to 
do, then don’t, and don’t worry about 


it. Instead take a stroll through the 
meadow. 

If we live long enough, we cannot 
prevent our bodies from deteriorating, 
but barring brain disease, the best 
assurance we have for old age is not 
in “preparing for it” but in developing 
the habit of living the fullest life we 
can in the present. When we are alone 
and our friends have grown too few 
and younger people are too busy to 
call, we know we can have always with 
us the Greatest Friend in the World. 
Our very uselessness, of itself, proves 
that only by the Grace of God do we 
have what we have. The Kingdom of 
Heaven, after all, is within. Then we 
will not have to worry about “trying to 
be pleasant”; God will take care of 
that. 

MarcaRET HEMENWAY 
Dayton, Ohio 


- + Re “Is the Parish Obsolete?” 
(November, 1960): This could have 
been contemplated, written and pub- 
lished only by Episcopalians. WE 
EPISCOPALIANS SPEND AN EX- 
TRAORDINARY AMOUNT OF TIME 
EXPLAINING TO EACH OTHER 
WHY THINGS CANNOT BE DONE. 


Tue Rev. J. FRANK MACHEN 
Buena Vista, Va. 


. . . We were pleasingly surprised to 
find a cut of our building on the cover 
of your November issue and included 
in the article “Churches of the Space 
Age.” 

Not only has the building been rec- 
ognized for its unique design, but we 
have found it most satisfactory during 
the year and a half of its use. The 
worshipfulness of the inner atmosphere 
has remained always warm and invit- 
ing, and the practical side of upkeep 
and heating has been a revelation. We 
grow ever more grateful to our archi- 
tect, Edward D. Dart, for his accom- 
plishment. 


Tue Rev. WaLtace L. WELLS 
Gary, Indiana 


Address letters to the Editor of The Episcopalian, Box 199, Medison Square Station, New 
York 10, N.Y. Names will be withheld on request; however, all letters must be signed. 
No anonymous letters will be considered for publication. 
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-- ) FOR MEDITATION 


The 
Great 
Reversal 


At the heart of the Gospels is a turn of thought, a 
reversal so deep and elemental that it is like curling 
the flow of a river back upon itself. This reversal 
stands out, sharply delineated and brightly lighted, 
in the incident surrounding the parable of the Good 

Samaritan. (LUKE 10: 25-37) 

You remember that a lawyer engages Jesus in a 
dialogue, concluding with the statement about loving 
one’s neighbor as oneself. Then the lawyer asks, 
“And who is my neighbor?” 

In answer, Jesus tells the story of the man lying 
wounded by the roadside, ignored by two passers-by, 
and finally cared for by a Samaritan traveler. He 
concludes characteristically, by asking a‘ question: 
“Which of these three, thinkest thou, was neighbor 
unto him that fell among thieves?” 

As we read this, suddenly we begin to feel as if we 
__were looking at one of those optical-illusion drawings 
which seem at first to be a staircase going down, and 
then somehow, as we gaze, turn themselves inside out 
and become a staircase going up. Who is my neigh- 
bor?—was neighbor unto him: something has hap- 
pened between these two phrases, some shift of atti- 
tude has taken place. The question is no longer ““Who 
is my neighbor?” but “Who am [| a neighbor to?” Or, 
closer still to the center of the thought, the situation 
might be expressed like this: “Don’t worry about 
having neighbors; be one.” 

Stated in this way, the thought is deceptively 
simple. Actually, it represents the most profound, 
most difficult shift in attitude possible to human be- 
ings. We are selves: focal centers of consciousness, 
each one of which cannot help seeing itself as the 
center of the universe. Life keeps hinting to us that 
_ this is not so, and gradually we come to think that we 
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have learned our lesson; but deep down in us the old 
idea prevails. We look at other people as other—as 
objects to be categorized as neighbor or not-neighbor, 
according to how they behave to us; not as fellow 
centers of consciousness. We look at things as ob- 
jects to be used for our benefit. Deep down inside us 
that first-born self sits, an emperor, an oriental 
despot, who demands that the universe serve him. 
Life must come to him on its knees, bringing gifts; 
people must adapt to him, and even in a sense crawl 
before him. 

This despotic center of ours, invisible though it 
may be to us, shows in everything we do, every atti- 
tude we take. Jesus saw it clearly, and fought it 
wherever he found it. He told the lawyer not to wait 
for the world to relate itself to him, but to enter into © 
relationship with it. He told the disciples what 
“olory” is: not sitting and getting, but serving and 
giving. “Which is the greater, one who sits, or one 
who serves? .. . But I am among you as one who 
serves.” (LUKE 22: 27) 

He said of life itself that it does not consist in 
having things flow toward your center, but in your 
center flowing out toward them. “Whosoever shall 
seek to save his life shall lose it; and whosoever shall 
lose his life shall preserve it.” (LUKE 17: 33) To 
sum it up, St. Paul thought it appropriate to the 
heart of the Christian message to say, “Remember 
the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” (Acts 20: 35) 
Or as one translation puts it, more bluntly: “It is 
better to give than get.” 

Yes—we must pull that oriental despot off his 
throne in that dark room where all the facts grovel, 
all the faces smirk, all the gifts rot away. We must 
bring him out into the good sunlight and put him to 
work. We must use our self for what it was meant to 
be, a happy servant, a center of action and relation- 
ship: a center flowing outward, not a leech sucking at 
the universe. 


Awake, my sleeper, to the sun, 

A worker in the morning town, 

And leave the poppied pickthank where he lies; 
The fences of the light are down, 

All but the briskest riders thrown, 

And worlds hang on the trees.” 


from THE CoOLLEcreD Porms or DyLan THOMAS 
New York, New Directions, 1953. 


—MARY MORRISON 
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Now Available To Readers of THE EPISCOPALIAN 


New Low-Cost Hospitalization 


for non-drinkers only!... 


New Lifetime Hospitalization Plan PAYS YOU 

$100 IN CASH each and every week you are 
hospitalized from every FIRST DAY, even for LIFE! 

No Age Limit e No Waiting Periods e No Salesmen 


To the one American in four who 
does not drink, we are pleased and 
proud to offer the Gold Star Total 
Abstainers’ Hospitalization Policy, 
which will pay you $100 a week in 
cash, from your first day in the hos- 
pital, and will continue paying as 
long as you are there, even for life! 

If you do not drink and are carry- 
ing ordinary hospitalization insur- 
ance, you are of course helping to 
pay for the accidents and hospital 
bills of those who do drink. Alcohol- 
ism is now our nation’s #3 health 
problem, ranking immediately behind 
heart disease and cancer! Those who 
drink have reduced resistance to in- 
fection and are naturally sick more 
often and sick longer than those who 
do not drink. Yet their insurance— 
UNTIL NOW—cost the same as 
yours. NOW with the Gold Star Plan, 


your rates are based on the SU- 
PERIOR HEALTH RECORDS of 
Non-Drinkers! Why should you help 
pay for the hospitalization of those 
who ruin their health by drink? Gold 
Star rewards you instead of penal- 
izing you for not drinking! 

Now, for the first time, you can get 
the newest and most modern type of 
hospitalization coverage at an un- 
believably low rate because the Gold 
Star Policy is offered only to non- 
drinkers. With this policy, you re- 
ceive $100 a week in cash, from the 
first day and as long as you remain 
in the hospital! This money is paid 
to you in cash to be used for rent, 
food, hospital or doctor bills—any- 
thing you wish. Your policy cannot 
be cancelled by the company no mat- 
ter how long you remain in the hos- 
pital or how often you are sick. And 


Outstanding Bh ign say: 


Dr. RALPH W. SOCKMAN, Minister, Christ Church, 
New York City; noted Methodist Leader; author: 
“T recently heard about the Gold Star Plan and think 
it is something that has been needed for a long time. 
It only seems fair and just that some such plan 
should be put into operation so that those who do 
not drink should not be penalized for those who do.” 


Dr. DANIEL A. POLING, noted minister and Editor 
of the Christian Herald: 
hospital plan which is available to non-drinkers only 
are obvious. The lower rate is made possible because 
you are not paying the bills for the illnesses and 
accidents of those who use alcohol.” 


DR. CARADINE Hooton, Executive Secretary, General 
Board of Temperance, The Methodist Church: “The 
non-drinker, being a better insurance risk should be 
entitled to a better insurance rate on his policy. I 
want to congratulate you on bringing this low-cost 
insurance to total abstainers.” 


“The advantages of a 


the present low rate on your policy 
can never be raised simply because 
you get old, or have too many claims, 
but only in the event of a general 
rate adjustment up or down for all 
policyholders! 


One out of every seven people will 
spend some time in the hospital this 
year. Every day over 43,000 people 
enter the hospital—32,000 of these 
for the first time! No one knows 
whose turn will be next, whether 
yours or mine. But we do know that 
a fall on the stairs in your home, or 
on the sidewalk, or some sudden ill- 
ness, or operation could put you in 
the hospital for weeks or months, 
and could cost thousands of dollars. 


How would you pay for a long 
siege in the hospital with costly doc- 
tor bills, and expensive drugs and 
medicines? Many folks lose their car, 
savings, even their home, and are 
sunk hopelessly in debt for the rest 
of their lives. We surely hope this 
won’t happen to you, but please don’t 
gamble! Remember, once the doctor 
tells you it is your turn to enter the 
hospital, it’s too late to buy coverage 
at any price. 


GOLD STAR PLAN MAKES IT EASY 


With a Gold Star Total Abstainers 
Hospitalization Policy, you would 
receive $100 per week (or $14.29 
daily) in cash, as long as you remain 
in the hospital, if your hospital stay 
is less than one week, you still col- 
lect at the rate of $14.29 per day. 
Even if you are already covered by 
another policy, the Gold Star Plan 
will supplement that coverage, and 
will pay you directly, in addition to 
your present policy. 


This wonderful, generous protec- 
tion costs only $4 a month for each 
adult, age 19 through 64, or 40 for 
twelve full months. For each child 
under 19, the rate is just $3 for a 
month’s protection. And for each 
adult of age 65 through 100, the pre- 
mium is only $6 a month. 


And, remember, with Gold Star, 
the NO-LIMIT Plan, there is no lim- 
it on how long you can stay in the 
hospital, no limit on the number of 
times you can collect (and the Com- 
pany can never cancel your policy), 
and no limit on age! 
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GOLD STAR BENEFITS 
GUARANTEED IN WRITING 
CHECK THESE FEATURES: 


Guaranteed renewable. 


cancel) 


(Only YOU can 


Good in any lawfully operating hospital 
anywhere in the world! 


Pays in addition to any other hospital in- 
surance you may carry. 


All benefits paid directly to you in cash! 
No health examination necessary. 


No age limit. 


Immediate coverage! Full benefits go into 
effect noon of the day your policy is issued. 


® No limit on the number of times you can 
collect. 


@ Pays whether you are in the hospital for 
only a day or two, or for many weeks, 
or even years! 


® No policy fees or enrollment fees! 


® Ten-day unconditional money-back guaran- 
tee! 


ADDITIONAL GOLD STAR BENEFITS 


Pays $2,000 cash for accidental death. 


Mrs. N. L. Kolb, Rochester, New York— 
“T am most grateful for the hospitalization 
I received through the DeMoss service to 
non-drinkers. It was the only insurance I 
found covering my age of 86 years. Almost 
before the ink was dry on the policy, I 
fell, cracked a bone in my leg, and re- 
ceived payment for every day I was in the 
hospital.” 

Maude L. Armstrong, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia— ‘“‘The check came today. Thanks 
so much. You indeed are very loyal. In my 
81 years these are the first checks for ill- 
ness I have ever drawn or ever needed, 
and I am more than satisfied. Thank you 
for your courtesy and promptness.”’ 


Mary Frances King, Huntingtown, Mary- 
land—“‘I have been unfortunate in having 
to be in the hospital twice since I have had 
a policy with you. However, I have been 
very well pleased with the way you have 
settled my claim each time. A _ sincere 
thank you to DeMoss Associates.” 


Mr. & Mrs. Robert W. Nelson, Leicester, 
Massachusetts—‘‘We certainly appreciate 
your promptness in approving this claim 
and sending a check. We had long searched 
for this type of policy which would be 
adequate yet within our means. We thank 
the Lord for leading us:to your ad.” 

Mr. James B. Diggins, Flint, Michigan— 
“IT do appreciate the check, and the good 
service rendered by your company in our 


For Proof of Service and Reliability, Read These Letters: 


sickness. It was purely a coincident that 
Mrs. Diggins entered the hospital on_the 
very day that our policy went into effect. 
I was very glad that I had made applica- 
tion, and had been accepted by your com- 
pany, because the check was really needed. 
Thanks again for all your consideration.” 


Rev. Hugh Thompson, Buffalo, New York— 
“We do appreciate greatly your service to 
us during our recent illness. The claim was 
taken care of so efficiently and quickly 
that we were able to take care of every- 
thing. It is very gratifying to be a member 
of an insurance company with Christian 
standards.” 


Mrs. Singne C. Gabrielson, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota—‘‘Thank you so very much for 
your check which helped me a good deal. 
I appreciate very much the nice way you 
handled my case.” (2nd claim) “Thank 
you so very much for my check received 
two days ago. I am very well pleased with 
the way you have taken care of me. I am 
glad that I took out this hospitalization 
with you. God bless you as you carry on.” 


Mr. Fred G. Wilman, Tilton, New Hamp- 
shire—“‘It was less’ than a month after 
receiving our policy that it became neces- 
sary for Mrs. Wilman to have surgical 
treatment at the hospital. I thank you for 
your prompt settlement of my claim. I 
oe be glad to recommend your Gold Star 
an. 


RUSH COUPON NOW TO INSURE YOUR PROTECTION 


Pays $2,000 cash for loss of one hand, one foot, sight of 


one eye. 


Pays $6,000 cash for loss of both eyes, or both hands, or 


both feet. 


Pays double the above amounts (up to $12,000) for speci- 


fied travel accidents! 


Only conditions not covered: 


Pregnancy; any act of war; pre-existing conditions; or hos- 
Pitalization caused by the use of alcoholic beverages or 


narcotics. Everything else IS covered! 


[OOOO POT OPORTO 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


No salesman will call. 
of your own home, 
over. Examine 


Jeet 


We’ll mail your policy to your home. { 
In the privacy { 
read the policy 

it carefully. Have it 
checked by your lawyer, your doctor, 
your Christian friends or some trusted f 


My name is 


Street or RD # 


APPLICATION TO 


World Mutual Health & Accident Ins. Co. of Penna. 


EP-21 


City 


State. 


Date of Birth: Month 


Day. Year. 


My occupation is 


My beneficiary is 


LGU FOL ES VS 


| also hereby apply for coverage for the members of my family listed below: 


DATE OF BIRTH [ase RELATIONSHIP | BENEFICIARY 


Have you or any member above listed been disabled by either accident or illness or have you or 
they had medical advice or treatment or have you or they been advised to have a surgical operation 
in the last five years? Yes CJ No (] 


If so, give details stating cause, daté, name and address of attending physician and whether fully 


advisor. Make sure it provides exactly 
what we’ve told you it does. Then, if 
for any reason whatsoever, you are not 
fully satisfied, just mail your policy 
back within ten days, and we’ll cheer- 


| 

f 

i 
fully refund your entire premium by hy Recovered 

k 

k 


return mail, with no questions asked. 
So, you see, you have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose! 


| hereby certify that neither | nor any member above listed uses alcoholic beverages and | hereby apply 
to the World Mutual Health and Accident Ins. Co. of Penna. for a policy based on the understanding 
that the policy apptied for does not cover conditions originating prior to the date of insurance, and that 
the policy is issued solely and entirely in reliance upon the written answers to the foregoing questions 


PISS IG DIG WSs arOrbrSry rein sys 
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Bank Reference: PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK 


THE WORLD MUTUAL HEALTH AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


World Mutual has been operating since 1920, and has an 
unimpeachable record of honesty, service, and integrity. By 
special arrangement with DeMoss Associates, World Mutual 
has underwritten this Gold Star Total Abstainers Hespitali- 
zation Policy. 
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jw] |! am enclosing the 


amount circled on the left 
for your Gold Star $100. 
per week policy. 


ray {am enclosing twice 

the designated premium 
for double benefits ($200. 
per week) 


ims} | am enclosing one- 
half the designated pre- 
mium for half benefits 
($50. per week) 


wie sin'?%s1) DE MOSS ASSOCIATES penna. 


PREMIUM TO PENNA. 


This plan offered exclusively by 


DE MOSS ASSOCIATES 
VALLEY FORGE, PENNA. 


“Special Protection for Special People” 


MAIL THIS 
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“that ministers of God may walk the earth, 


preaching His peace among His children” 


(<9 

ay HEREVER in the world the Church is strong, it is due to the 
quality and competence of the ordained ministry. Where the Church 
is weak, the clergy are invariably below standard. This correlation 
is so much without exception that it could well be termed somebody’s 
Law. This conclusion borders on a truism. Nonetheless, the full di- 
mensions of its truth, even as a truism, have been focused for me by 
close association with clergy from many lands and many churches. 
I have, accordingly, become all the more convinced that the theological 
schools must have top priority in the thinking, strategy, and program 


of the Church.” 


ALDEN DREW KELLEY 


DIRECTORY 


Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut; 


Bexley Hall, the Divinity 


School of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio; Church Divinity School of the Pacific, 
Berkeley, California: Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts: 


Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, Austin, Texas; 


The General 


Theological Seminary, New York City: Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wisconsin: 
School of Theology of the University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee; Seabury- 
Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois: Virginia Theological Seminary 


Alexandria, Virgina. 


S there a dear old grandmother in 

YOUR home who can’t climb stairs ? 

Or perhaps a busy wife and mother who 

needs to be saved from tiresome trips, up 

and down, several times an hour? Or 
someone convalescing in the home? 

To any or all of these people, so dear 
to you, a home lift can bring greater 
happiness and guard their safety and 
health. TINCLIN-ATOR (shown above) 
carries two people upstairs, safely and 
comfortably. 

“Elevette,”’ a vertical lift, can be 
installed in stair well, corner or closet. It 
may be inclosed in a shaft to serve more 
than two floors. Both operate on house 
current and are safe for all ages. 


Send for folder "Stop Climbing Stairs,’’ FREE 


INCLINATOR COMPANY OF AMERICA 


2308 Paxton Boulevard, Harrisburg, Penna. 
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Don’ T Stor 


long handled “TUBBER™ with the 
hinged, reinforced cellulose sponge head 
is the easiest way ever to swish-clean 
your tub to a shiny porcelain gleam. 
Pink, blue, yellow, green. $2.98 Ppd. No 
CoD’ s please. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Andrew Co. - Box E-57 - Findlay - Ohio 


COTTAS) 


always in good 

taste—for Junior, 
Senior Choirs and 
* Clergy. Send for 
* free catalog. 


Religious 
Qhartiey Vestments 


ot 1802 Church St. mew 
Nashville, Tenn. 


CALENDAR AND RADIO-TY 


FEBRUARY 
2 Purification of St. Mary the Virgin 
6-10 Churchmen’s Washington Semi- 
nar, Hotel Congressional, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Subject: Your Gov- 
ernment and You. 
10-12 Province I! Annual Vocational 


Conference for College-Age Girls, 
Seabury House, Greenwich, Conn. 


12 Race Relations Sunday 
Lincoln’s Birthday 


13-16 Women’s 


Seabury 


General Division of 
Work Board Meeting, 
House, Greenwich, Conn. 


15 Ash Wednesday 
17. World Day of Prayer 


17-19 Meeting of General Divisions of 
Laymen’s Work and Women’s 
Work, Seabury House, Greenwich, 


Conn. 


22 Laymen’s Sunday, Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew 
Washington’s Birthday 


22, 24,25 Ember Days 
24 St. Matthias the Apostle 


25-26 Women’s Vocations! Conference, 
Duke University, Durham, N.C. 
Write: The Rev. John Paul Car- 
ter, The Plains, Fauquier County, 


Va. 
MARCH 


Northwest Texas Diocesan Con- 
vention, St. Matthew’s Church, 
Pampas 


10-12 


19 Passion Sunday 


25 The Annunciation of the blessed 
Virgin Mary 


26 Palm Sunday 
30 Maundy Thursday 
31 Good Friday 


APRIL 


Easter Even 
Easter Day 
Easter Monday 


kr WD — 


Easter Tuesday 


EPISCOPAL RADIO AND TV 
Television 


Adventurous Mission, half-hour films. 
Man to Man, fifteen-minute TV talks by 
the Rev. Theodore P. Ferris. 


Radio 


Canterbury Hour, new fifteen-minute de- 
votional programs for Sundays featuring an 
outstanding radio choir and guests. 


The Search, fifteen-minute dramatic pro- 
grams, with Robert Young as host. 


Viewpoint, Saturdays, 6:15 to 6:30 p.m., 
EST, Mutual Broadcasting Network. Fif- 
teen-minute award-winning interviews. 


Trinity, half-hour worship programs from 
Trinity Church, New York City. 


Meetings, conferences, and events of regional, 
provincial, or national interest, will be included 
in the Calendar as space permits. Notices should 
be sent at least six weeks before the event. 
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ANGLICAN CYCLE OF PRAYER 


At the request of the Lambeth Conference, 1948, the Anglican Cycle of Prayer was prepared, 


q “that the spiritual bond of prayer might be more widely extended between the dioceses of the 


Anglican Communion throughout the world.”’ Each day the Church’s work in a particular place is 
| singled out to be remembered in the prayers of the Church throughout the world. The prayer 


MARCH 


Dioceses of the Anglican Communion 


12 


D4 


PITT OCC CCL 


CITY 


PARISH 


Brisbane, Australia: Reginald Charles 
Halse, Archbishop; Horace Henry Dixon, 
Coadjutor; Wilfrid John Hudson, Assistant 
Bishop. 

Bristol, England: Oliver Stratford Tomkins, 
Bishop; Edward James Keymer Roberts 
(Malmesbury), Bishop. 

British Columbia, Canada: Harold Eustace 
Sexton, Archbishop. 

British Honduras, Central America: Gerald 
Henry Brooks, Bishop. 

Bunburry, Australia: Ralph Gordon Haw- 
kins, Bishop. 

Caicutta, India & Pakistan: Arabindo Nath 
Mukerjee, Metropolitan; John Richardson 
(Nicobar Island), Bishop; William Arthur 
Partridge (Nandyal), Bishop. 


Caledonia, Canada: Eric George Munn, 
Bishop. 

Calgary, Canada: George Reginald Calvert, 
Bishop. 

California: James Albert Pike, Bishop; 
George Richard Millard, Suffragan. 
Canberra & Goulburn, Australia: Ernest 


Henry Burgmann, Bishop; 
Arthur, Coadjutor. 


Robert Gordon 


Canterbury, England: 
Fisher, Archbishop; 


Geoffrey Francis 
John Taylor Hughes 
(Croydon), Bishop; Lewis Evan Meredith 
(Dover) Bishop; Stanley Woodley Betts 
(Maidston), Bishop; Denis Bartlett Hall, As- 
sistant Bishop; Alfred Carey Wollaston 
Rose, Assistant Bishop. 


Cape Town, South Africa: Joost de Blank, 
Archbishop; Roy Walter Frederick Cowdry, 
Assistant Bishop. 
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publish 


cycle lends itself to parish, organization, or private prayer. If is commended to you by the 
bishops meeting at Lambeth in 1958. 


Cariboo, Canada: 


Bishop. 


Ralph Stanley Dean, 


Carlisle, England: Thomas Bloomer, Bishop; 
Sydney Cyril Bulley (Penrith), Bishop. 


Carpentaria, Australia: Seering John Mat- 
thews, Bishop. 


Cashel and Emly, Waterford & Lismore, 
Ireland: William Cecil de Pauley, Bishop. 


Central America: David E. Richards, Bishop. 


Central Brazil: Edmund Knox Sherrill, 
Bishop. 
Central New York: Walter Maydole Higley, 
Bishop. 
Central Tanganyika, East Africa: Alfred 


Stanway, Bishop; Yohana Omari, Assistant 
Bishop; Maxwell Lester Wiggins, Assistant 
Bishop. 

Chekiang, China: Kwang-hsun Ting, Bishop. 


Chelmsford, England: Sherard Falkner Alli- 
son, Bishop; William Frank Percival Chad- 
wick (Barking), Bishop; Frederick Dudley 
Vaughan Narborough (Colchester), Bishop. 
Chester, England: Gerald Alexander Elli- 
son, Bishop; David Henry Saunders-Davis 
(Stockport), Bishop. 

Chicago: Gerald Francis Burrill, 
Charles Larrabee Street, Suffragan. 


Bishop; 


Chichester, England: Roger Plumpton Wil- 
son, Bishop; James Herbert Lloyd Morrell 
(Lewes), Bishop. 

Chota Nagpur, India: Sadanand Abinash 
Bishram Dilbar Hans, Bishop. 

Christ Church, New Zealand: Alwyn Keith 
Warren, Bishop. 

Clogher, Ireland: Alan Alexander Buchanan, 
Bishop. 

Colombo, Ceylon: Archibald Rollo Graham- 
Campbell, Bishop. 


the Cycle 


of Prayer for each month throughout the year. 
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Enter my subscription to the Church’s magazine for 
(I one year ($3) or [] two years ($5). 


NAME 


Cee 


Box 199, Madison Square Station 


New York 10, N. Y. 


ADDRESS 


ZONE 


STATE 


( Payment enclosed 
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show 


Austin Organ, 


NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
366 Fifth Ave. 
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ADDED 
INSPIRATION 
THIS EASTER 
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A complete selec- 
tion of styles and 
materials. Send to- 
day for FREE cata- 
logs; C-92 (Choir 


Vestments); J-92 (Junior Vestments); P-92 
(Pulpit Vestments). 


| COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL., 1000 N. MARKET ST. 
CHICAGO 1, ILL LOS ANGELES 28, CAL. 
228 N. LaSalle St. 1634 N. Cahuenga Bivd. 


If Your Child 


Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 


in phonics with records and cards. Easy 


to use. University tests and parents’ reports 


children gain up to full year’s grade in 


reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 


| folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. 


E-108, Wilmette, Ill. 


Newest colorfast fabrics 
available. Write for 
Catalog A37. 


E.R. MOORE CO. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, III. 


1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


1605 Boylston Ave., Seattle 22, Wash 


FOR SALE: 


20 ranks, three 


manual, being replaced by larger 


instrument. Details from organ- 


sé 


Church of Our Saviour, 471 


Crosby Street, Akron 2, Ohio. 


The Confraternity of 
the Blessed Sacrament 


A devotional society of clergy and laity 
throughout the Anglican Communion to 
work and pray for greater honor to Our 
Lord present in the Blessed Sacrament of 
His Body and Blood. Founded 1862. 


For further information, address: 


The Rev. Wm. R. Wetherell, Secretary-General 
440 Valley Street 
aa 


Orange, New Jersey 
See nn | 


EPISCOPAL ies SHIELD 


STERLING aC HANDMADE 
3% In. Emblem 1%4 In. Emblem 

Bracelet Charm $1.80 Bracelet Charm $1.00 
Seatter Pin 2.00 Lapel Button 2.00 
Key Ring 2.50 Tie Tack & Clutch 3.50 
Tie Chain ay G9) Tack Emblem 

Necklace 18” 4.50 (only) 1.00 
Cuff Links (Reg.) 5.00 Tie Clip 3.75 
Cuff Links EXTRA 10.00 Necklace 14” 3.00 


Made by and sold for the benefit of 


BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW 
P.O. Box 1636 


Columbus, Ga. 
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VESTMENTS 


the Altar 
the Clergy 
the Choir 


Custom-Sewn 
FINISHED 


AND 
“Make-it- Yourself” 
CUT-OUT KITS 


Send for 
LARGE CATALOGUE 


showing a_ side-by-side com- 

parison of prices for all types 

of vestments and hangings in 

both finished and cut-out kit 
form 


C.M. ALMY & SON, Inc. 


562 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


CHARLES WILLIAM 
ART. Practical guidance for all 
ministers seeking to help indi- 
viduals find a faith to give their 
lives anchorage and a scale of 


STEW- 


values to live by. Includes perti- 
nent case material for an under- 
standing of the role-relationship 
theory of counseling. 224 pages. 


$4 


Order from your bookstore 


cAbingdon Press 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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FOR 
YOUR 
INFORMATION 


* * * * * *k 


THE COVER this month takes us to 
the Missionary District of Nevada and 
the small town of Yerington, where 
young Episcopalian Bill Crawford re- 
cords the progress of the St. Alban’s 
Mission building fund. Yerington’s St. 
Alban’s has no regular vicar yet, but 
the mission is active, growing, and 
building under the direction of mis- 
sionary Miss Jane Falke. For more 
about Miss Falke and her efforts to 
help build the Church in the West, see 
page 17. 


AUTHOR of the cover story on Neva- 
da’s Miss Falke is the Rev. Thomas M. 
Magruder, secretary and administra- 
tive assistant to the Bishop of Nevada, 
the Rt. Rev. William G. Wright. He is 
responsible to the bishop for the 
church in Yerington, and travels the 
ninety miles from Reno to Yerington at 
least once a month to celebrate the 
Holy Communion. 


The Reluctant Scholar (page 2) is, of 
course, almost every boy who ever 
went to Sunday school. Our contempo- 
rary version is a handsome lad by the 
name of Billy Vineyard who attends 
church school at Grace Parish, Silver 
Spring, Maryland (the Rev. H. W. 
Lamb, Jr., rector). Photographer Dirck 
Halstead was at Grace Church on an- 
other assignment for THE EPpIscopa- 
LIAN when he saw and recorded this 
vivid little drama familiar to all par- 
ents and teachers. The teacher is Vir- 
ginia Seminarian Phil Turner. who left 
the United States recently for service 
in Africa. 


BEING CHIEF SHEPHERD to a scattered 
flock of some 6,000 in a large nation 
is no easy task. We take a look at a 
fellow Episcopalian who is doing just 
this job in His Mission Is Mexico, 
page 8. The author and photographer 
of this story about Bishop Saucedo of 
Mexico is the Rev. David B. Reed. an 
Oklahoman who has served the Church 
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in Latin America for the past decade 
as a missionary in Costa Rica, the 
Panama Canal Zone, and Colombia, 
and, since 1958, as an officer in the 
Overseas Department of the Episcopal 
Church’s National Council. 


WE WELCOME three old friends to our 
editorial columns this issue. Louis W. 
Cassels of Washington, D.C., author of 
Do We Know How To Pray?, page 14, 
is a vestryman and church school 
teacher at St. John’s, Chevy Chase, 
Maryland, and an editor for United 
Press International. 


ELIZABETH BUSSING, author of the arti- 
cle on San Joaquin’s busy Episcopa- 
lians, From District to Diocese, page 
27, is THE EPISCOPALIAN’S contributing 
editor from the West Coast. Mrs. Buss- 
ing helps produce stories from the 
West, in addition to writing. She makes 
her home in San Francisco, where she 
is active in the Diocese of California. 


Henry Tuomas Doan, author of 
What Is the “Good News” of Christian- 
ity?, page 22, is our contributing edi- 
tor in charge of the Inquiry column. 
More about the versatile Mr. Dolan 
will be found on page 24. 


Our opening book reviewer this month 
is Dr. Dora Chaplin, columnist, author, 
and assistant professor of pastoral the- 
ology at General Theological Seminary. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Please send the address label from 
your last copy of THE EPISCOPALIAN, 
as well as your new address, when 
notifying us of an address change. Al- 
low four to six weeks for the change- 


over. Be sure to include your postal 
zone number, if any. 


THE EPISCOPALIAN 
Box 199, Madison Square Station 
New York 10, N.Y. 
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IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


e® A Crown for the King 


® My Pagan Saint 


® Bishop’s-Eye View 


@ What Is Our Stake 
in Latin America? 


Our film reviewer is the Rev. Malcolm 


Boyd, another columnist and author, 
who is also chaplain to students at St. 
Paul’s House, Fort Collins, Colorado. 


THE BOARD AND EDITORS of THE EpIs- 
COPALIAN are pleased to announce that 
more than 80,000 families are now re- 
ceiving the magazine regularly in their 
homes. Again we are deeply grateful 
for the interest shown in the magazine, 
and for the fine help we have had from 
all sections of the Church. We are 
working hard to serve you more effi- 
ciently and effectively in the months 
to come. And some of you will be 
hearing from us soon. We want to find 
out some of your specific reactions to 
the magazine so far. 


SPEAKING OF GROWTH, two of the origi- 
nal members of THE EPISCOPALIAN’S 
editorial staff have added to their own 
personal staffs recently. Contributing 
editor Shelby Moorman Howatt gave 
birth to Shelby Todd Howatt on Christ- 
mas morn, 1960. At latest reckoning, 
mother, daughter, and husband, John, 
are getting to know each other better 
at home in New York City. 

Exactly three days later, assistant 
editor Allison Stevens became Mrs. 
John Blaine Flege in a ceremony per- 
formed by the Rt. Rev. C. Alfred Voe- 
geli, Bishop of Haiti. The groom is on 
the surgical staff of the Cincinnati, 
Ohio, General Hospital. Both Mrs. Ho- 
watt and Mrs. Flege are to be felici- 
tated, as well as John and John. Both 
editors will continue to serve as con- 
tributors to THE EPISCOPALIAN. 
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Yourown Company» 


e Organized for the sole purpose of help- 
ing Episcopal churches with their insur- 


| inal 


ance problems. 


e Owned by The Church Pension Fund—with all profits 


accruing to clergy pensions. 


e The Church Fire Insurance Corporation together with 4 
the Church Agency Corporation offers all types of in- | 
surance for Episcopal Church properties at reduced rates 
and convenient payment terms. 


Write today, for complete information about the economies and 
advantages of dealing with your own company. 
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CH RC FIRE INSURANCE CORP. 
the [ | AGENCY CORP. 
Affiliated with THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 
20 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 
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American Leprosy Missions 


INCORPORATED i 


A financial instrument of the Episcopal Church \ 
and several evangelical churches in a Christ- 
centered ministry to victims of leprosy 


works through missionary personnel of 47 j 
mission boards and cooperative groups 


provides medical, material, social and 
spiritual help to more than 100,000 patients 
in 268 treatment centers in 27 countries 


O. W. Hasselblad, M.D., President, 
American Leprosy AMERICAN LEPROSY MISSIONS, Inc., 
Missions is a related agency 297 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N.Y. 


of both the National Council [J I enclose my gift of $ for victims of leprosy ¢ 


of chevChakebae of [] Please send me information on your Gift Annuity 
Plan 


Christ in the U.S.A. and (] Please send me your free literature 
the National Association 


of Evangelicals. 
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THE SECOND EPISCOPAL 
7 WEEKS GRAND TOUR 
TO EUROPE 
DEPARTURE JUNE 7, 1961 
H.M.S. QUEEN ELIZABETH 
OR BY JET 
ENGLAND. SCOTLAND, GER- 
MANY, HOLLAND, AUSTRIA, 
ITALY, THE RIVIERA. MON- 


ACO, FRANCE AND SWITZER- 
LAND 


PERSONALLY ESCORTED BY 
THE REVEREND 6. C. STUT- 
ZER, RECTOR OF THE 
CHURCH OF THE REDEEM- 
ER. OKMULGEE, OKLAHOMA 
DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
UPON REQUEST 
RAINBOW TRAVEL 
SERVICE, INC. 
2817 CLASSEN BOULEVARD 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


e@ MEMORIALS@ HONOR ROLLS 
CHURCH TABLETS eTESTIMONIALS 
Special service to help you 


BRONZE 
PLAQUES Sea vedi ce ge plaque— 


Write for Free Catalog A112 
For Medals and Trophies Catalog B112 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE ener Inc. 
150 West 22nd St., New York 1 


Se LEACH ©. “TEACH... —¢ 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Private school specialization 
since 1877 


* 


New Episcopal Teachers’ Division 
Send for Folder 
* 


551 Firtn Ave., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 


TEACH -* 


TO CHURCHES 
AND OTHERS 


aol 
FOLD-KING 
NO. K-3 TABLE aia’ 
TEMPERED MASONITE 


ssssse'=\ | FOLDING TABLE LINE 


TRUCKS FOR 


. Kitchen committees, social 
TARES. CHAIRS % 


groups, attention! Direct-from- 
factory prices — discounts up 

to 40% — terms. Churches, 

| Schools, Clubs, Lodges and all 
organizations. Our new Mon- 
roe 1961 Fold-King Folding 
Banquet Tables are unmatched 
for quality, durability, conven- 

, ROLLING. ience and handsome appear- 

* EASY HANDLING, STORAGE. ance. 68 Models and sizes. 


FREE—BIG 1961 CATALOG 


Coler pictures. Full lime tobles, choirs, teble and choir trucks, 
platferm-risers, portable pertitions, bulletin beards. 53rd yeor. 


THE MONROE CO., 18 Church St., Colfax, lowa 
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| cades, from California on the south to 


| this large area, 
| million and a half people. In addition, 


three hospitals are maintained by the 


| closely by pioneer Episcopalians whose 


Know Your Diocese 


ROM the Pacific to the mighty Cas- 


the Columbia River and the State of 
Washington on the north, the Diocese 
of Oregon ministers to some 25.000 
Episcopalians. Seventy-one parishes 
and missions are dotted throughout 


which contains some 


state universities in Eugene, Corvallis, 
and Portland are served by chaplains; 


Church: and clergy serve as chaplains 
at the state hospital in Salem and at 
the Chemawa Indian School. The dio- 
cese also maintains two camp and con- 
ference centers, one in the north, the 
other in the south. and conducts a 
private school in Portland. 

Methodist circuit riders originally 
brought Christianity to this far-off land 
150 years ago. They were followed 
first missions, in southern Oregon and 
on the Willamette River farther north, 
observed their hundredth anniversaries 
recently. 

The rapid growth of the diocese 
required an $800,000 diocesan development program in 1960. Money was raised 
for the building and development of the two conference centers; the purchase 
of land to establish new missions; for low-cost or interest-free loans to deserving 
parishes and missions: for a proposed center for the care of the elderly; for 
college work, and for the Church Divinity School of the Pacific in Berkeley, 
California. The program was oversubscribed by more than $150,000. 

Four years ago, the Rt. Rev. Benjamin D. Dagwell retired after serving as 
bishop of the dic-cse for twenty-two years. He was succeeded by the Rt. Rev. 
James W. F. Carman, who had come from Phoenix, Arizona, in 1955 to serve 
as bishop coadjutor. 


BISHOP CARMAN was born in Denver, Colorado. A graduate of Carleton Col- 
lege and of Seabury Divinity School, he was ordained to the diaconate in 1929, 
and to the priesthood a year later. That same year he married Phyllis Churchill. 
He was rector of St. Luke’s, Denver, from 1930 to 1934, 
then moved to Pueblo, Colorado, to become rector of 
the Church of the Ascension, where he served for ten 
years. In 1946 he went to Phoenix as dean of Trinity 
Cathedral, a position which he held until accepting the 
call to Oregon. In 1947 he was elected to membership 
in the National Council, where he served until 1952. 

Bishop and Mrs. Carman have a son, daughter, and 
three grandchildren. The Rev. Charles C. Carman, 
their son, was recently ordained to the priesthood and 
now serves two missions in northern Texas. 
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Minister. The Lord be wi, 
Answer. Aad with thy spiro. 


Perfect for Easter giving = | : OF sie 
= three editions in the popular handy size , 


3% x 5%” Th 

e name Oxford on The Book 
07312x — A new Prayer Book in white simulated leather, limp, gold edges, of Common Prayer is your guar- 
gold cross, gold roll. Gift Boxed. For Confirmation, Baptismal or Marriage antee of the highest quality. The 
Certificate specify CC, BC or MC. India paper edition, only %” thick. $5.00 Custodian’s Certificate is your 
guarantee of complete textual ac- 
curacy. Oxford Prayer Books are 
available in a wide range of styles 


07316 — French Morocco, limp, round corners, red under gold edges, gold 
cross, gold roll. For Confirmation Certificate specify CC. Available in BLACK, 


BLuE or Rep. %e” thick. $5.50 é 
and colors, modestly priced from 
07316x — The same as above; printed on Oxford India paper, only %” thick. $2.25 to $15.00. 
$6.50 


At your bookseller : OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, N. Y. 16 


©xford -Publishers of The Book of Common Praver Dince 1675 
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Less 


At all bookstores — 


Theodore Parker Ferris 
THE NEW LIFE 


THE SEABURY LENTEN BOOK FOR 1961 


For every Churchman who desires a richer, more meaningful life, Dr. Ferris fills a 
real need with this penetrating and instructive book. 


By drawing from the Gospel the four fascinating portraits of Jesus, the noted 
rector of Boston’s Trinity Church sets before us an “image of magnificence” which is 
the power of the incarnate Christ. Through this power we become free to pursue the 
worthwhile, rewarding goals of living. His use of illustrations ranges from the Old 
Testament, and discusses today’s personalities and happenings—from Tom Dooley 
and the television quiz scandals to Khrushchev and the armaments race. Excellent 
reading for all laymen during Lent and throughout the year. $2.50 


OTHER LENTEN BOOK SELECTIONS: 


Peter Day 
SAINTS ON MAIN STREET 


THE GOSPEL FOR THE ORDINARY CHRISTIAN 


One of the most prominent laymen of the 
Church and editor of “The Living Church” 
takes “a strong, unsentimental look at ques- 
tions which concerned Churchmen will wish 
to consider if the Church is to have greater 
impact on the world.”—LEE H. BRISTOL, JR. 


Arthur Lichtenberger 
THE WAY OF RENEWAL 


MEDITATIONS FOR THE FORTY DAYS OF LENT, 
Selected and with Preface by the Presiding Bishop. 


Readings from Temple, Underhill, Pascal, 
Kierkegaard, Fenelon, and many others em- 
body the great passages on such Lenten 
themes as Penitence, Abstinence, Moral Ef- 


fort, Citizenship in the Kingdom, The Bread 
of Life, The Word Made Flesh, and The 
Passion of Our Lord. Paper, $1.00 


$2.50 


Dents Baly 
ACADEMIC ILLUSION 


With foreword by the Rt. Rev. Stephen F. Bayne, Jr. 


Directed to students, faculty, and administrators, this searching examination of the 
university's present predicament will give no comfort to the timid or the conven- 
tional. But in setting forth a practical program that the Church might follow to 
redeem campuses invaded by society’s ills, it may well, as Bishop Bayne says in his 
Foreword, offer the means of saving the university. $2.25 


Frederick C. Grant 
TRANSLATING THE BIBLE 


Published to commemorate the 350th Anniversary of the King James Version of the 
Holy Bible. The eminent Biblical scholar, Dr. Frederick C. Grant, has written here 
an authoritative and an extensive history of Biblical translation which will be invalu- 
able to every Bible teacher, student and interested layman. From the development of 
the Hebrew Bible and the translation of the Pentateuch by Ezra into Aramaic, to the 
New English Translation, Dr. Grant explains with great clarity every major transla- 
tion and revision of the Bible through the centuries. $4.25 


John M. Krumm 
MODERN HERESIES 


A GUIDE TO STRAIGHT THINKING ABOUT RELIGION 


Although the word “heresy” may seem archaic, 20th-century man is conscious of the 
gap between his own thought and established Christian doctrine.*The Chaplain at 
Columbia University now explores the many heresies which exist today in sophis- 
ticated modern garb and illustrates the ways in which religious “tolerance” can have 
dangerous repercussions. His survey of contemporary theology and lively portrayal 
of the nature of heresy serve in defining exactly where the true meaning of Christian 
faith can be established. $3.75 


The Seabury Press e« Greenwich, Connecticut 


